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AST week we urged the need for more silos 
in the South, and this week we are stressing 
the necessity for more and better livestock. 

Until we get these—more stock and more and bet- 
ter feed for them—our agriculture, with all our 
splendid climatic advantages, must still lag behind 
other more progressive but naturally less favored 
sections. In working out this problem of more 
food and feed, of more dollars kept at home and in 
our own pockets, there is another problem of 
pressing importance, and which must also be 
solved as one of the conditions to putting our- 
selves on the highway to lasting economic inde- 
pendence. This is the problem of getting rid of 
the cattle tick. 

We are aware that in some localities there has 
been opposition to tick eradication work. Dip- 
ping vats have been blown up, and ina few cases 
something akin to riot and rebellion has prevailed. 
At the same time the general progress of the work 
has been truly wonderful, and if kept up it is cer- 
tain that a few more years will find the tick cleaned 
up over the whole South. 











Whenever a considerable number of farmers 
are found opposed to tick eradication, one or both 


A TENNESSEE SHORT-HORN RAISED ON TICK-FREE PASTURES 


This is the type that brings the money to the farmer 





of two causes exist: (1) a lack of knowledge of the great benefits that 
come from destroying the tick; or (2) failure on the part of the officials 
in charge, through a lack of tact and because of arbitrary methods, to 
secure the active support and codperation of stock owners. That both 
these hindrances are yearly growing less is evident from the continually 
broadening interest in the work and the growing certainty in an ulti- 
mately ‘‘tickless’’ South. 

We share to the utmost the average American citizen’s objection to 
being summarily ordered to do something without being given a reason 





for doing it or a chance to talk the matter over. But at the same time 
let’s not forget that it is our duty to get at the real truth, and when 
this is done to act accordingly _ If all the people of Alabama and Geor- 
gia and Louisiana and Texas knew what the farmers of Tennessee, 


where every tick in the whole state has been destroyed, know, then the | 


problem would be an easy one indeed. 

We do not believe in starting tick eradication work and making dip- 
ping compulsory unless the majority of the people are in favor of it 
and so express themselves by their votes. But once they have so ex- 








pressed themselves, we hold that it is the duty of 
every man as a citizen to obey the law to the letter. 

You and we, Mr. Progressive Farmer, may 
frankly differ as to the merits of this work. We 
believe it means finer cattle and more of them, and 
a more prosperous South. At the same time we’re 
going to keep on studying the problem, and if we 
ever find we’re wrong we’re coming right over to 
your side of the question. 

Will you promise to do the same by us? 
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the national joy smoke 


Just pulls down the bars! 


— - [ Men, P. A. leads 
, Sa ‘ 3 you right into the 
y . pipe and cigarette 
makin’s pasture; 
just issues a peace 
permit to smoke 
away all day long 
without a nipped 










































































F { tongue or parched 
aR throat—and makes 
mi you realize for once 
4 that you never 
tasted such happy 

days tobaccoin your 

a whole life! The 
y J.J. Reynolds patented process 


fixes that—and 
muffles the bite I 


To you men who “roll your own,” or who would smoke 
a pipe if you dared, we say Prince Albert has made 
thousands of men change their notions; has dug thousands 
of friendly old pipes out of dark corners; has put a new 
delight into cigarette papers. 


You stand right up from where you're sitting 
and declare for yourself that you’ll try out 
this Prince Albert tobacco. And do it 
mighty quick, for P. A. will prove out so 
true, puff by puff, whether it’s rolled into a 
makin’s cigarette or packed into that old jimmy 
pipe—that you'll stay up pretty late trying 
to get your fill before the cocks call the open- 
ing of tomorrow! 


For cigarette rollers, in particular, Prince Albert is 
put up in the handy toppy red bag, protected by three 
wrappings to keep all the goodness within. It sells 
for5c. P. A. is also sold in the tidy red tin, for 10c. 
Or you may buy it in the handsome tin paund and 
half-pound humidors and in the classy pound crystal- 
lass humidor with the sponge-moistener top that 
Sua P. A. fit like a fiddle. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


AP tH] Li BEST BLOOM 


‘Galvanized Sheets 


FORCULVERTS, FLUMES, CISTERNS, SII,OS, TANKS, ROOFING ANDSIDING. 
Highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured=strong, rigid, durable, reasonable 
in cost. APOLLO Formed Roofing and Siding Products are sold by weight by lead- 
ing dealers. Accept nosubstitute. Write to-day forfree ‘‘Better Buildings” booklet, 
containing plans and information of value to every farmer and owner of bui'dings, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.Ui24. 
























GET A COPY OF 


“HOW FARMERS CO-OPERATE 
AND DOUBLE PROFITS,” 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor of ‘“‘The Progressive Farmer’; Member Organization Committee National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits; Chairman Topics Committee Nat- 
ional Farmers’ Union, etc, 


FOLLOWING IS THE PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: 
“A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of rural coédperation’’— 

that’s what Dr, Poe’s new book is. And while it is as full of information as an 

egg is of meat, it is at the same time as interesting and readable as a novel. 

For it is essentially a book of stories—true stories of actual experiences of 
farmers’ coéperative societies in our own West, South, and East, and also in Eu- 
rope, notably Ireland and Denmark, 

And the author visited all these places and made a personal first-hand study of 
the achievements he reports. Mistakes and failures are recorded as well as suc- 
cesses, and farmers will find throughout the book danger signs showing paths to 
avoid as well as friendly guidance into roads that are safe. The 
how to organize coéperative societies, what sort of by-laws 
to adopt, parliamentary rules, etc., will also be 


chapters on 
, rules and regulations 
found invaluable to most farmer 
readers—information based upon the accumulated experience 
groups, 


of many separate 


In short, we have here, as the sub-title says, “a book which shows how farmers 
may coéperate by showing how they have done and are doing it.” 


256 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.50. 
Cloth Copy and Progressive Farmer, One Year, both for $2.00. 
Copy free for a Club of Seven New 25-Cent Subscribers. 
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Make Your Neighborhood a 


Progressive Farmer Neighborhood 
Our 25-Cent Offer Will Do It for You! 


From every section of the South subscriptions 
are rolling in under this great offer—The- Progressive 
Farmer sent to any new subscriber every week from now 
until December 1, 1915, for only 25 cents—and liberal prem- 
iums to every worker. 








Look over the following list of premiums we offer 
for clubs of two or more new 25-cent subscribers, see your 
neighbors, send on your list and select one of these splen- 
did premiums. 

FOR A CLUB OF TWO 
Hawkeye Combination Fence Pliers. 
Three Sheet Map, Livestock Chart and Veterinary Guide. 
Crocodile Wrench. 
Never-Rip Stitcher or Sewing Awl. 
Dandy Needle Book. 
Scholar’s Companion. 
FOR A CLUB OF THREE 
The “Worcester” Razor. 
Progressive Farmer Binder. 
Mr. Poe’s Book—“A Southerner in Enrope.” 
Mr. Moss’ Book—‘“The Boll Weevil Problem.” 
FOR A CLUB OF FOUR— 
The Rollman Meat and Food Chopper (or for a club of 
Two with 25 cents extra). 
“No Key” Padlock (or for a club of Two with 39 cents 
extra. 
FOR A CLUB OF FIVE— 
fate Watch, nickle case (or for a club of Two with 
40 cents extra). 
Eight Piece Kitchen Set (or fora club of Two with 49 cents 
extra). 
FOR A CLUB OF SIK-— 
“Ever Ready” Safety Razor (or for a club of Three with 35 
cents extra). 
Mr. Poe’s Book—‘Where Half the World is Waking Up” 
(or for a club of Three with 40 cents extra). 
FOR A CLUB OF SEVEN 
Mr. Poe’s New Book—*How Farmers Cooperate and Dou- 
ble Profits (or for club of Three with 50 cents extra). 
FOR A CLUB OF EIGHT- 
Teachers’ Bible (or for a club of Three with 65 cents extra). 


FOR A CLUB OF NINE 


Delta Electric Hand Lamp (or for a club of Three with 80 
CeNuts: EXtra): 
Three Piece Aluminum Set (or for a club of Three with 70 
cents extra). 
FOR A CLUB OF TEN 
Premo Jr. Camera, Model B (or for a club of Three with 
1) cents extra) 
FOR A CLUB OF FIFTEEN 
Stevens “Little Scout” Rifle (or for a club of Eight with 


85 cents extra, or for Four with $1.35 extra). 
FOR A CLUB OF SIXTEEN— 

“Old Mill” Dinner Set (or for a club of Ten with 75 cents 
extra, or for Six with $1.25 extra, or for Three with 
$1.65 extra). 

FOR A CLUB OF EIGHTEEN 

The “Royal” Self-heating Sad Iron (or for a club of Twelve 
with 80 cents extra, or for Six with $1.60 extra, or for 
Three with $2 extra). 

FOR A CLUB OF TWENTY-FIVE 

Single Barrel Shotgun (or for a club of Twelve with $1.65 
extra, or for Six with $2.40 extra, or for Three with $2.80 
extra). 

FOR A CLUB OF ONE HUNDRED— 


A Good Sewing Machine—with all modern improvements 
and attachments (or for a club of Fifty with $7 extra, 
or for Twenty-five with $10.25 extra, or for Ten with 
$12 extra), 


These Splendid Premiums are Described and Illustrated on 
pages 22 and 23 of our issue of May 22. You can easily get one 
or several of them with but little effort. 


Write and we will send you Sample Copies and tell you how to 
get a big list in your neighborhood. Address. 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Balancing a Feed for Hogs 

READER asks for, “analysis for 

a balanced ration for a hog feed, 
and the correct proportions for mix- 
ing corn meal and tankage for feed- 
ing hogs that are running on a good 
Bermuda pasture.” 

The “Feeding Standards” call for 
quite different rations for different 
hogs, or for hogs of different size 
and ages, fed for different purposes. 
In fact, young growing pigs are sup- 
posed to require one part of digesti- 
ble protein to four parts of digestible 
carbohydrates and fats, while for 
mature breeding stock, one of pro- 
tein to seven or seven and a half of 
carbohydrates and fats is sufficient. 

The following are the “Feeding 
Standard” requirements for hogs of 
different kinds. The weights of di- 
gestible nutrients suggested are for 
1,000 pounds live weight for one day: 





Car- 
b’hy- 
d’tes 


Lbs. 


Pro- 
tein 


Lbs. 


Nutri- 
tive 
Ratio 


Kinds of Swine 





Brood Sows 
Pattening Swine 
First Period 4. 
Second Period 4. 
Third Period 2. 
Growing Pigs—Breed- 
ing Stock: 
2to 3mos.— 50 lbs. 
Sto 5 “* —100 “ 
—150 ‘ 
—200 ‘* 
—250 “ 
Games Fattening 


2.5 | 15.6 1 to 6. 


6 
9 
3 


igs: 
2to 3mos.— 50 lbs. 
8to 5 “ —100 “ J . 5 
“ “ Q % ¥ 4 

















To supply the nutritive ratio, or a 
properly balanced ration, for pigs 
two to three months old, according 
to the “Feeding Standard,” will re- 
quire a mixture of one part or a little 
more of tankage to four parts of corn 
by weight; but for a mature hog, one 
part tankage to eight parts of corn 
will furnish sufficient protein. 

It is, therefore, advisable to mix 
one part of high-grade tankage with 
from four to eight parts of corn meal, 
according to the age, and kinds of 
hogs fed, or the purposes for which 
they are being fed. About these 
same proportions should be used for 
hogs on Bermuda grass pasture. 





Weight of Calves at Birth 


READER says he has a neighbor 

who has a calf from a Red Polled 
and native cross that weighed 70.5 
pounds at birth, and he wishes to 
know the weight of the heaviest calf 
on record. 

We do not know the heaviest calf 
on record, but the heaviest weight 
to which we can find any reference 
is in a general statement by Wilcox 
and Smith, “Farmers Cyclopedia of 
Livéstock,” page 419, that calves at 
birth weigh from 50 to 130 pounds. 
Henry, “Feeds and Feeding,” page 
302, credits the following table to 
Krafft (Lehrb. Landw., 3, 1890, p. 85): 
Light-weight calves 
Average 
Heavy calves 
Very heavy calves 


48 to 66 pounds 
66 to 92 pounds 
§7 to 110 pounds 
115 to 128 pounds 

From Fleming’s “Veterinary Ob- 
stetrics,” pages 117-118, we take the 
following facts: 

Tisserant states that calves weigh 
from 1-13 to 1-16 of the weight of the 
dams. Riedesel that calves at 
birth weigh 1-10 weight the 
dams. Magne says calves weigh 
from 44 pounds to 110 pounds (20 to 
50 kilograms), while Saint-Cyr al- 
ludes to the weight of calves, mostly 
from Ayrshire cows weighing from 
882 pounds to 1,433 pounds (400 to 650 


says 


the of 


kilograms), as from 68 to 77 pounds 
(31 to 35 kilograms), or an average 
weight for 1868 calves of 71.66 pounds 
(32.5 kilograms). 

At the Maine Experiment Station 
the average weight for bull calves 
was found to be 76.8 pounds, and for 
heifer calves 70.1 pounds, or an aver- 
age of 73.6 pounds for both sexes. 

It is probably not far from correct 
to state that the weight of calves at 
birth will usually be between 50 
pounds and 90 pounds, the smaller 
breeds furnishing the lighter weights 
and the large breeds the heavier 
weights. 





Value of Manure from a Dairy Cow 
READER asks: “Approximately 
how much manure, in dollars and 

cents, will a dairy cow produce in a 

year?” 

Not even an approximate estimate 
can be given without knowing the 
size of the cow or the quantity of 
feed she receives and the kind of 
feed or its composition. As to what 
the manure, which actually reaches 
the land, will be worth will also de- 
pend on the manner in which it is 
handled. A large part of the total 
nitrogen and potash, two-thirds of 


_the former and four-fifths of the lat- 


ter, passed out by the cow in the sol- 
id and liquid manure is in the urine, 
and unless care is taken to save this 
the-value of the manure will be much 
less. 

If we estimate that 80 per cent of 
the fertilizer value of the feeds con- 


sumed by a dairy cow is passed in 


the liquid and solid manure, then it 
will appear clearly how important it 
is to know the feeds consumed to 
estimate the value of the manure. 

In Farmer’s Bulletin No. 192 the 
value of the manure produced an- 
nually by a cow is estimated to be 
$29.27. The facts on which the esti- 
mate is made are from a Bulletin of 
Cornell Experiment Station. 

Let us suppose that a cow receives 
the following ration for a year, and 
that 80 per cent of its fertilizer value 
is passed out in the manure: 

3 pounds cottonseed meal, 
2 pounds wheat bran, 


2 pounds corn and cob meal, 
40 pounds corn silage, 


5 pounds cowpea hay. 


The following table will show the 
plant foods in such a ration for one 
year: 








Phos. 
Acid 
Lbs. 


Pot- 
ash 
Lbs. 





3x365: 1095 lbs. cottons’d meal 
2x365: 730‘* wheat bran 
2x365: 730 “‘ cornand cobm’l 
40x365:14600 ‘* corn silage 
5x365: 1825 ‘* cowpea hay 

















90 pounds phosphoric acid, ¢ 
117 pounds potash, at 5c 


Eighty per cent of $50.35 is $40.28, 
which would be the value of the ma- 
nure of such a cow under the condi- 
tions assumed. If, however, one- 
third the value of the manure is lost 
through faulty handling, which is 
probably less than is generally lost 
in the South, then the value of the 
manure of such a cow for a year 
would be about $26.86. This, of 
course, only takes into account the 
value of the plant foods in the ma- 
nure at the prices assumed, but it 
is well known that on most South- 
ern soils stable manure has a much 
greater value than is indicated by 
the plant foods it contains. Its hu- 
mus-forming material and its aid to 


bacterial activity have a wdalue not 
measured by the conritent of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and. potash. 

A cow weighing 1,000 pounds is 
supposed to produce around 13 tons 


of manure a year, and at $2.50 a ton 


this would give a value of $32.50 a 
year to the manure. ; 

It will be seen that the value of the 
manure of a dairy cow for a year 
might easily vary from $20 to $40 a 
year, according to the amount and 
kind of feed she received. 





WHY WE CULTIVATE 


Weed Destruction Is the Main Ob- 
ject, but the Conservation of Mois- 
ture Is a Factor to Be Considered 


BCENILY 4. of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer expressed sur- 
prise that the writer should have 
stated that when our lands were put 
in proper condition the destruction 
of weeds would be the chief and prac- 
tically the only reason for cultiva- 
tion after the crops are planted. 

In experiments conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, the results of which are pub- 
lished in Bulletin 257 of that Bureau, 
it is apparently shown that, even on 
the average lands of the country, 
corn does about as well when the 
weeds are merely kept down by cut- 
ting them level with the top surface 
of the soil as when cultivated in the 
usual way. 


reader 


“The experiments were made by 
having two plats or sets of plats, one 
of which received no cultivation after 
planting, the weeds being kept down 
by a horizontal stroke of a sharp 
hoe at the surface of the soil, partic- 
ular care being taken not to disturb 
the soil or to form a soil mulch; the 
other set of plats received the usual 
cultivation.” 

The results of 125 experiments col- 
lected and reported in this bulletin 
show that the weeded, but unculti- 
vated, plats produced 95.1 per cent 
as much fodder and 99.108 per cent 
as much grain as the cultivated plats. 

These results seem to indicate that 
conserving moisture by cultivation is 
of little value, or that the benefit of 
any moisture conserved by cultiva- 
tion is balanced by some injury, prob- 
ably to the roots, resulting from the 
usual shallow cultivation. 

We are not ready to accept these 
results as conclusive. The variations 
in results of different experiments, 
showing a range of 53.3 per cent to 
170.5 per cent production on the un- 
cultivated plats as compared with 
the cultivated; the fact that the nine 
lowest yields were all on the uncul- 
tivated plats; and that while only 51 
uncultivated plats yielded more than 
the cultivated, 73 plats yielded less, 
seem to indicate that there were oth- 
er factors, which were not measured 
and perhaps not measurable, that ex- 
erted an influence in determining 
yields, 

In short, there are too many un- 
known factors in crop production and 
too many in this case unknown or 
unmeasured to justify the conclusion 
that cultivation is not necessary ex- 
cent to keep down weeds. But there 
is no question of the necessity for 
weed destruction, and no doubt of 
the tremendous cost which their de- 
struction entails on the 
the South, who grow 
crops. 

The cost of cultivation could be 
greatly reduced if cultivated 
fields were allowed to produce a crop 
of weed seeds every fall; if less 
uncultivated areas, and so-called pas- 
tures were permitted to mature weed 
seeds; if the land was given more 
thorough preparation; if larger im- 
plements like the section harrow 
were used more frequently in early 


farmers of 
largely row 


less 


—— 


cultivation and if the crops were not 
allowed to get so foul after they are 
planted before anything is done to 
keep down or destroy the weeds. 





WHY DAIRYING LAGS IN THE 
SOUTH 


———s 


Poor Dairymen and a Lack of Dairy 
Knowledge Are the Main Obstacles 
to Bigger Dairy Profits 


HE market prices for milk and 

other dairy products are high in 
the South; higher by a good margin 
of profit than in many of the large 
dairy sections. Calling attention to 
this fact, a reader wishes to know 
why the dairy industry does not de< 
velop more rapidly and why so many 
Southern dairymen seem to be mak- 
ing little or no progress. 

It is true that prices for dairy prod- 
ucts are good in the South and it is, 
unfortunately, also true that many of 
our dairymen are making little prog- 
ress. 

For instance, we know a city in 
which a milk distributing company is 
offering the following wholesale 
prices to the dairymen of the sur- 
rounding country: 


Seed 


April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


i 16 cents per gallon. 


\ 18 cents per gallon. 


22 cents per gallon. 
20 cents per gallon. 


The producer pays transportation 
charges, which amount to not over 
two cents a gallon. 

These prices would be regarded as 
extremely good by the dairymen of 
the North and Northeast, but we fear 
most of the dairymen in the vicinity 
of this city are, as our inquirer says, 
“making little or no progress.” 

The reasons, we believe, are easily 
found, but why they are permitted to 
continue and make dairying less 
profitable than such prices justify, is 
not so easy to state. 

The causes are: First, poor cows} 
second, too high cost of feeding, be- 
cause of too much purchased feed 
and to small yields of that produced; 
and third, poor dairymen. 

The last is the real trouble. The 
average Southern dairyman is not 
putting into his business the dairy 
knowledge which exists and is free 
for the use of any man who will read 
and study and master the information 
available. In short, we are convinced, 
if the truth must be told, that the 
average Southern dairyman is not 
making the profits he should, because 
of poor cows, poor feeding and poor 
dairy management. 

Not enough attention is given to 
breeding good cows, nor to weighing 
and testing the milk as an aid to the - 
selection of good cows. Not enough 
attention is given to the production 
of feeds, nor to the science and art 
of feeding. Our lands are not highly 
productive, but with two crops a year, 
the dairy cow can be fed as cheaply 
in the South as in any other part of 
the country. 

But more important than all else is 
the fact that we put less dairy knowl- 
edge into the business than is requir- 
ed to make it highly profitable, even 
though we have the advantage of 
high prices. High prices only cover 
one-half the problem. The cost of 
production, which is dependent on 
better cows, cheaper home-grown 
feeds, and good feeding and manage- 
ment is as important as the selling 
price. We have one of the factors 
necessary for sugcessful dairying, but 
we have not $Supplied the other, 
which is equally important. 





The men who lead are the men who read 























What Farmers Want to Know 





By WV. F. Massey 














Garden Notes 


UST now the important matter in 
the garden is to keep the land at 
work, and never to have the space ly- 
ing idle. Constant succession of crops 
all the year round should be the aim 
in all Southern gardens. 
* +..% 


I have just finished my crop of early 
peas, and cantaloupes are already up 
between the alternate rows and the 
peavines are in the compost heap. 

x OK Ok 

Between the rows of sugar corn I 
have rows of the Fordhook Bush lima 
bean now up. As soon as the ears of 
corn are used the stalks will be pulled 
up (not cut off), and the corn rows 
will be prepared for the later snap 
beans, and these and the bush limas 
will grow very well together. 

a 

The early Irish potatoes have now 
had their last working and corn will 
be planted in the alternate middles 
for the later roasting ears. 

x OK OK 

The Yellow Potato onions are now 
nearly ripe and when they are pulled 
I have some tomato plants ready to 
take their place. The succession 
crops of green peas are now ready 
for the table and will soon be off, and 
there the salsify and parsnips will be 
sown to hold the ground till next 
spring. At the same time part of the 
land will be sown to Half-long Dan- 
vers carrots, and these too will be 
left in the rows where they grow all 
winter, as they keep better in this 
way than if lifted, and seem to get 
sweeter for the frosting. 

i 

Then where the second planting of 
sweet corn was made I will sow late 
beets on the corn rows and between 
the corn rows. The third planting of 
corn will be followed by spinach in 
rows in August for fall use, and the 
fourth planting of corn that is made 
in July will be followed by spinach in 
September sown broadcast on heavily 
fertilized soil to winter over for 
spring cutting. In late June the onions 
sown for sets will be ripe and will be 
taken up and cured to be replanted 
in September, and this land will be 
sown to curled kale for winter use. 


As I grow flowers, too, I have 
about 1000 gladioli growing in rows. 
These wilt bloom and mature their 
bulbs in September, and the place 
they now occupy will be heavily fer- 
tilized and onion sets planted in Sep- 
tember of the Norfolk Queen for ear- 
ly green onions and of the Yellow 
Potato onion for ripe onions. Then 
where the early cucumbers are I will 
sow cabbage seed in hills the last of 
July and thin them later to one plant 
in the hill, and in this way save, the 
transplanting in hot weather. 

 * & 

The last thing in the fall is to cover 
the whote garden thickly with ma- 
fure, vacant spaces as well as crops, 
for the manure mulch is very useful 
to the onions, spinach, etc. This 
heavy coat will lie on top the ground 
all winter to be dug in in the spring, 
for I cannot buy any but fresh ma- 
‘nure, and fresh manure applied in 
spring is not so good for plants, 
while that which lies on top the land 
all winter puts the soil into the best 
possible shape for the plants, and 
the manure has decomposed enough 
to feed them. In spring commercial 
fertilizer of high grade is used at the 
rate of 1,000 pounds an acre, and 
while my garden five years ago was 
a poor piece of an old sandy field, it 
is now rich and productive, and plants 
flourish amazingly. 

There is really very little vacant 
ground in my garden in winter, only 
‘enough to give me space for the ex- 
tra early crops of peas, etc., in spring. 


An all-thé-year-round garden is the 
only kind to have in the South. 





Getting Rid of Cockleburs 


HAVE some black swamp land in. 


corn this year. This land has been 
growing cockleburs for the last five 
or six years, and-after we lay by the 
crop they generally cover the land, 
and will be five or six feet high by the 
time the crop is gathered. I want to 
put a winter cover crop on this land 
and, in view of the cockleburs, what 
would be the best crop and when 
should it be put in. Could I sow a 
crop when the corn is laid by and 


keep down the cockleburs? There 
has never been any clover on this 
land.” 


Why any one would let cockleburs 
year after year and stock it with 
seed is rather hard to understand. 
You could have cleared the land of 
cockleburs by keeping them mown 
off before seeding, and now, with the 
land full of seed, it will take several 
years to do it. I hardly think that 
anything sown in the corn will avail, 
though you might try peas, and after 


the planting of corn, and recent ex- 
periments at the Ohio station show 
the same thing. Now if you get a 
poor vine growth of peas on the land 
{ do not know that bur clover will do 
much better, and you would not get 
a very heavy growth for the next 
season if you plant corn again. Be- 
cause a piece of land makes a fairly 
good crop of corn is no reason for 
running it down with corn. Land 
that now makes eight barrels of corn 
after your planting annually ought to 
make 20 barrels if it is treated with 
a proper rotation of crops. I am of 
the opinion that for your purposes 
the best way would be to lime the 
land and cultivate the corn and after 
the last cultivation (not hilling), 
while the soil is still fresh, to sow 
crimson clover seed, 15 pounds an 
acre. Give this clover some acid 
phosphate, say 300 pounds an acre, 
and get a good crop to disk down 
and turn under in the spring. 





Kentucky Blue Grass 


ROM eastern North Carolina: 
“About 50 years ago some grass 
appeared on my father’s farm on the 


ditch sides, but my father said he 
did not know where it came from 
and did not know its name. It has 


now spread on the sides of many of 
the ditches, and is green all winter. 
I find that it holds the sides of the 





a beginner or a failure. 
another crop, his load was all wrong. 


buying feed for his stock ? 


“TS HE FARMING?” 


\ E saw passing the other day a young man from the country with a bale of 

hay, a bag of shipstuff, one sack of corn and one one-horse shovel plow 
on his wagon, when a man present asked: “Is He Farming?” The question 
was a natural question of course, but what could you answer? He was either 
If he had bought a farm and this was his initial start 
his load was all right, but if he had been farming last year -nd was pitching 


What future is before the fellow who this early in the ssring must begin 
The question is worth considewng and analysing 
and if you belong to the class who must begin this early to buy feed, stop 
where you are and make some new resolutions. Resolve first that you will go 
home and plant some quick growing forage crop, that you will plant some early 
vegetables, and that for eight months this year you will raise all your supplies 
for the table and for your stock as you go along and be sure that while you are 
doing this you are making the surplus for the next four months, so that this fall 
when you gather your crop only a small portion will have to go for running 
expenses during the summer.—Lee County News. 








cutting and shocking the corn disk 
all down and plow under the peas 
and burs and lime the land and then 
sow one bushel of rye and 15 pounds 
of crimson clover seed, sowing the 
rye first and then the clover seed and 
brushing them in with a smoothing 
harrow. Then you can turn under 
the clover if it succeeds, or the rye 
in spring, and cultivate the land in a 
clean hoed crop and you may be able 
to get rid of some of the cockleburs. 
But the best way to get land rid of 
any vile weed is to never allow them 
to seed on the land. 





The Best Corn Fertilizer 


ROM eastern North Carolina: “I 

have a field which I plant in corn 
every year. It is stiff land and gets 
very hard. I sow peas in the corn 
but get very little vine growth. The 
land will make six or eight barrels 
of corn an acre. Will bur clover be 
better to sow in it, sowing at hilling 
time ?” 

In the first place, I would say that 
there should be no “hilling time” in a 
corn field, but the cultivation should 
be level and shallow. Then, too, it 
is no wonder that the land gets hard 
when you plant it to a hoed crop 
every year. The need of the soil is 
evidently vegetable decay, or what 
we call humus, to mellow and lighten 
it. It is very probable that it is acid 
and needs lime. As you say you do 
not plant that land till May 20 it 
would be better to harrow in lime 
before planting the corn. Some say 
that the corn crop is not immediately 
favored by liming as much as some 
other crops, but I have found that 
the best place to use lime is ahead of 





ditches and helps to keep down weeds 
and briers. I enclose a sample and 
will be glad to have the name, as 
there is no grass here like it.” 

The plant is Poa pratensis, Ken- 
tucky blue grass, one of the most 
valuable pasture grasses. It has been 
thought that it would only succeed 
on limestone soil or clay loam, but 
right here where I live we have a 
sandy soil very like most of the east- 
ern North Carolina lands, and right 
across the road from where I write 
this there is a sandy ridge field on 
which there is as dense a sod of this 
blue grass as ever grew in Kentucky. 

Some time agoa genticman was here 
from a blue grass section of the Val- 
ley of Virginia, and he said that he 
had heard that I said that blue grass 
could be grown anywhere in Virginia, 
and many doubted it. I took him 
across the road and let him wade 
into that mass of grass, which has 
been let grow and fall for years, 
while the owners were holding it for 
sale of lots. He said that he gave it 
up, for he had never seen such a 
growth even in the Valley. A little 
farther back a man had been allowed 
to wire off a part of the field last year 
for his cow and there he could see 
the real sod and the pasturage. 

Since that grass was allowed to 
seed in this way it has spread to 
other uncultivated land near by and 
has run out a growth of broomsedge 
completely, and this on as sandy a 
soil as is found in eastern North Car- 
olina. What is needed is simply to 
give the grass time and a chance, and 
now and then or about once in five 
years brush in with a smooth harrow 
a good application of lime or lime- 
stone or ground oyster shells, and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


topdress the land with bone meal, 
and you can have a fine pasture. In 
Virginia I got the blue grass on my 
nills by sowing the land to a mixture 
of orchard grass, redtop and blue 
grass, and the quicker starting orch- 
ard and redtop grasses protected the 
slower blue grass which finally made 
the sod. It will be especially valu- 
able in your section as a winter pas- 
ture, for its main defect is in getting 
brown in hot weather. With some 
Bermuda mixture the pasture can be 
maintained winter and summer. 





Red Clover Hay 
ROM North Carolina; “I am 


beginning to farm here in 
Piedmont section, and have my 
growth of red clover of about five 
acres. I wish to make hay of the 
first crop and keep the second for 
seed. When should the first crop 
be cut, and how shall I cure it. My 
neighbors say that they cannot keep 
clover from molding unless they let 
it lie until it turns black. I would 
like to get it into the barn in as good 
a condition as possible, and will ap- 
preciate advice.” 


just 
the 
first 


I have cured clover hay for years 
when I was farming on a large scale 
and have always made clean hay. I 
used the same method which I have 
often advised for making pea hay. 
Cut in the morning till noon, and it 
is better if a tedder can be run after 
the mower to toss the hay up lightly 
and hasten its wilting. Rake into 
windrows that afternoon and the 
next morning turn the windrows with 
the rake and in the afternoon put 
the hay into cocks as narrow and tall 
as will stand. Then, as soon as you 
take a bunch and wring it and can 
wring no sap to the twist, put it in 
the barn while the leaves are still 
limp. When in the barn, let it se- 
verely alone. If it heats, let it heat, 
but if you go to stirring it when 
heating, you will have moldy hay. 
Let it alone and it will cure bright 
and brown and not black, while that 
left out on the ground till black is 
very poor stuff. The idea is to cure 
with as little exposure to the sun as 
practicable, curing in cocks and barv. 
If you use a tedder you can start be- 
fore the dew is entirely off, but with- 
out this wait till the dew is off. 





Handiing the Onion Crop 


ROM Mississippi: “I have four 
acres in onions and would like to 
get your ideas as to how to handle 
them. Is there any advantage in 
clipping the seed top? I have been 
advised to roll a barrel over them, 
and that it will make the bulbs larg- 
er; is there anything in this? If you 
will tell me about the handling and 
curing I will greatly appreciate it.” 
As I have told another correspond- 
ent, if you allow the onions to run up 
to bloom the onion will be hollow 
and worthless. Nip the flower stalks 
out #s soon as they show. Onions 
grown from sects are apt to run to 
seed if the sets are over large. Let 
the onions mature naturally. It is 
an old practice to run a barrel over 
them near maturity, but there is no 
advantage in it at all, rather a disad- 
vantage. 


When the tops fall over naturally 
pull the onions. Those that do not 
fall over will be thick-necked scal- 
lions any way, and rolling will not 
make them good onions. Let the on 
ions lie in the sun all day, but do not 
let them lie over night in the 
dew, as that may blacken them to 
some extent with mildew. Cure in a 
warm place under cover with the 
tops left on, and store in the coolest 
place you have and do not remove 
the dry tops till wanted for use or 
sale. Store not only in the coolest 
place, but in total darkness and do 
not heap much but spread them out 
well. Any that you want to keep in 
cold weather will keep in any un- 
heated outhouse if kept dark, for the 
cold you have will not hurt them, 
while heat will. 
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Growing Our Own Livestock 
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V PHY grow livestock? We are 
not familiar with the business, 
and our past experience, in the 

isolated attempts made to produce 
livestock, is not, to say the least, es- 
pecially encouraging. And yet there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any 
careful observer that livestock pro- 
duction is receiving more attention 
in the South today than ever before 
in our history. Why this greatly in- 
creased interest and activity in live- 
stock production ? 

The low price of cotton last fall 
and the gradual enlargement of the 
a:eas invaded by the boll weevil are 
no doubt partially responsible; but 
where the boll weevil has not yet in- 
vaded and before the reduction in 
cotton prices last fall, there were 
plain evidences of a greater interest 
in livestock production. 

Naturally those who are increasing 
the livestock production of their 
farms have in mind the supplying of 
meat and dairy products for home 
use and the profits to be made from 
the sale of animals and animal prod- 
ucts. But apart from these, we believe 
that a large part of the increased in- 
terest in livestock production is due 
to a growing appreciation among the 
‘farmers of the South of the true func- 
tion of livestock on the farm. 


The man who grows livestock in 
the South, with the idea that the 


profits will be large, or that the im- 
mediate or tangible returns will be as 
great as those from cotton, is likely 
to be disappointed. This can scarcely 
fail to be true so long as the South as 
a whole or in large sections fails to 
grow the livestock feeds consumed. 


wt 
The Livestock Breeder Must 
Know His Job 


N THE other hand, the man who 

keeps livestock for the sole pur- 
pose of producing manure is not only 
likely to become discouraged, because 
of the high cost in proportion to the 
immediate results obtained, but also 
because, conducted on such a basis, 
the livestock end of the business will 
not receive that attention necessary 
to success. 

Moreover, there is danger and dis+ 
appointment ahead of a large propor- 
tion of those who begin the breeding 
of livestock to be sold for breeding 
purposes. Too large a proportion of 
those whose interest is turning to 
livestock growing at this time are 
entering this, the most difficult of all 
lines of livestock production. 

We need many producers of pure- 
bred livestock and many more than 
we shall have for yet a long time, to 
supply the needs of the South for 
pure-bred breeding animals; but it is 
the most expensive and by far the 
most difficult line of stock raising, 
and the novice has no business at- 
tempting it, unless he has much mon- 
ey to lose or is willing to spend large 
sums in learning the business. 

No more discouraging feature is to 
be found in the South’s past attempts 
to grow livestock than the almost 
universal misconception which seems 
to have existed as to the true pur- 
poses of livestock in agriculture, and 
the almost complete failure to realize 
the difficulties involved. 

The production of livestock on the 
farm has a far closer similarity to 
manufacturing or producing enter- 
prizes in other lines than the average 
person realizes. 

If the raw materials which are to 
be manufactured into higher-priced 
or finished products are bulky and in- 
pie as SS 

This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next article in the series being: 

July 3—When 


Avoiding Root 
Clover. 


and How to Lay By Crops; 
Cutting; Sowing Peas and 


volve large expense for transporta- 
tion, the manufacturing must be done 
near the place where the raw mate- 
rials are obtained. Again, the profits 
on the finished product are as much 
dependent on the cost of the raw ma- 
terials as on the quality of the pro- 
duct, the demand for it and the skill 
employed in selling it. The larger 
the proportions which the raw mate- 
rials make up of the total cost of the 
finished product, the more important 
it becomes that this raw material be 
obtained at the lowest possible cost. 
Moreover, the efficiency attained in 
making the most of the by-products 
of manufacturing has taken a large 
place in determining the profits in 
many lines. 

But the lowest cost of raw mate- 
rials, the best utilization of the by- 
products, and the most skilful mar- 
keting are not alone sufficient to in- 
sure success in any manufacturing 
enterprise. There is still one import- 
ant factor which always enters into 
the production and the results ob- 
tained. That is the efficiency of the 
machine. Let us consider these es- 
sential factors in all production, as 
they apply to livestock in the South: 


a 
Cheap Raw Materials Are 
Essential 


IRST, the raw material or the feed- 

stuffs. Is it any wonder that live- 
stock production in the South has not 
been found more profitable, when the 
raw materials are produced long dis- 
tances from the manufacturing plant, 
or are obtained in competition, with 
raw materials that are high-priced, 
because transported long distances? 
And if we add to this handicap the 
further fact that the finished product 
must be sold in competition with pro- 
ducts made where raw materials are 
relatively cheap; and the still further 
fact that the efficiency of the ma- 
chines and their skilled operators 
have been greater than ours, the won- 
der that livestock production has 
failed in the South ceases to be a 
wonder at all and becomes plainly an 
inevitable consequence of economic 
law. 

That Southern livestock production 
has failed, or increased slowly, is 
simply due to our failure to grasp the 
true purposes of livestock in farming 
and appreciate the difficulties involv- 
ed. Our raw materials are obtained 
on a high market. This is no less 
the case even though they be produc- 
ed on the farm where consumed or 
manufactured. They are high-priced 
because of the high cost of produc- 
tion, due to inefficient operators and 
poor machines—men little accustom- 
ed to forage production and with 
soils of low productive capacity. 

In the production of our raw ma- 
terials the operators are not efficient 
because of lack of education and 
practice, and our machines—the soils 
—are inefficient because of depleted 
power or depleted soil fertility. 

Just as certain as the cost of the 
raw materials is a controlling factor 
in successful general manufacturing 
operations, it is equally as powerful 
a controlling factor in livestock pro- 
duction. 


x 4 
What Does Your Feed Cost You? 


OREOVER, since in livestock pro- 
duction the cost of the raw mate- 
rials forms such a large part of the 
cost of the manufactured products, 
there is no sort of doubt that it is the 
most important factor in determining 
success or failure in livestock produc- 
tion everywhere. 
We must first meet all competition 
in the production of raw materials— 
feedstuffs—before we can hope to 


meet competition in finished products. 

Granting that we have less efficient 
operators and less efficient machines 
—soils—for the production of feed- 
stuffs, we must overcome these handi- 
caps in some other way. So far as we 
can see there is only one means of 
overcoming these two difficulties. Of 
course, we can and will increase the 
efficiency of our operators and in- 
crease the fertility of our soils; but 
these means of relief will come too 
slowly to enable us.to build up a 
livestock industry under present ac- 
tive and efficient competition. The 
only means which we can see by 
which we can immediately meet this 
competition in the production of 
cheap raw materials — feedstuffs — is 
by utilizing our climatic advantages 
and producing two forage crops a 
year instead of one. 

In the matter of efficiency of our 
machines—the livestock—and the skill 
of the operators of those machines— 
our stockmen—we presume there are 
few who will deny that we are ata 
disadvantage. It is also safe to as- 
sume that, with a few exceptions, we 
are also at a disadvantage in the fa- 
cilities for marketing the finished 
products and in skill in placing our 
products on the market. It is also 
true that relief from these disadvan- 
tages must come slowly, and it is 
doubtful if this relief can be obtained 
quickly enough to enable us to suc- 
ceed against the existing competition 
unless we can find some compensat- 
ing advantage. 

Cheap raw materials are essential, 
and without these we can never suc- 
ceed. Wecan only get them by great-: 
er efficiency in growing them—more 
fertile soils, as a 


growing of two crops a year. This is 
the first and most important factor 
in successful livestock production in 
the South. 

at 


Some Things We Must Learn 
ETTER machines—better bred ani- 
mals—are important, and more effi- 
cient operators—stockmen—are very 
important, but these of necessity will 
come slowly. Better markets and 
more skill in marketing are of no less 
importance, but they will not be ob- 
tained until more and better live- 
stock are produced. These must be 
recognized as obstacles to be over- 
come by special efforts along those 
lines, while making the best use of 
such advantages as we already have. 
The best use of the 
the stable manure—while the last fac- 


tor in the problem, is only second in |} 
importance to cheap raw materials— | 


feedstuffs—in supplying the means of 
overcoming such disadvantages as ex- 
ist and enabling us to make the busi- 
ness profitable while obtaining great- 
er efficiency through training and ex- 
perience. 

Legumes are essential to the build- 
ing up and maintaining of soil fer- 
tility. They are also the best live- 
stock feeds, and since they are not 
consumed as human food, their fullest 
value—their double value as feeds and 
fertilizer—can only be obtained by 
feeding them to livestock on the farm 
where grown. The true purpose, then, 
of livestock on the farm is to furnish 
the best market for those products 
which must be produced to econom- 
ically maintain soil fertility; but in 
these operations skill in the operator 
—the livestock man—and efficiency 
in the machine—the livestock—wiil 
win their own and independent re- 
wards in legitimate profits from the 
breeding and feeding operations. 





NO HURRY ABOUT IT 
“You used to say you would die for me,” 
complained his wife. 
< my dear, so I 
don’t hurry me,” 


es, 


did—so I did. But 


result of legume 
production and soil feeding and the | 


by-product— | 
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“The man who feeds 

his Cotton well 

Will have long staple, 
good to sell. 

Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 

Will get short staple, 
light of weigh 

Write for Books on Cotton and 


find out how to feed your 
Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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J WEAD CYCLE 60. ,DEPT.c1:;GHIGAGO) 
GET THIS CANNER 


For $6.0 
Club of thres On: 25. 

It fs easy and inexpensive 
to operate. It comes com- 
plete, ready set up, with all 
tools for operation. Re- 
_ quires neither cookstove 
nor furnace, burns wood os 
coal and works successfully 
any kind of glass jars or tin 
Cans — veyetas 

ight 
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ands operated by Club Girls and Government “Agents. 
Order now. Catalog sent on poate: 


Farm Canning Machine Co., Dept. P. F., Moridian, Mise 
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UTTERS 

GASOLINE ENGINES 

Don *t buy any of the above till you get our Catalog and 

" ‘e’ll surprise you. Hundreds t 

of this counsel. rook =. ro ‘91 
talog full of pictures. A. W. G S SONS; 

20 South Street, Middletown ab, Ve. 

















“Runs on Alcohol] 


at cost of less than 44 cent an hour, 

anywhere without ele ctricity, 

springs or batteries. Superb con- 

struction. 12inch blades. Adjusta- 

ble roller bearing. Reliable. A prov- 

ed comfort. Prompt delivery. 
Keep Cool 

Write for prices and free circular. 

e Breeze Motor, 
116 WN. Jeffersen St., Chicego. 


























NEW Crop Turnip SEED’ 


e? For 25c. I willsend you postpaid one 


ounce each of my best Turnips—7 ounces, all 
different, in beautiful Mthograph packets, for 
" 25¢. delivered at your postoffice 
5,000 of these collections sold last year. Free—A 
copy of my 48 page Illustrated Seed Catalogue, a cor- 
rect, guide for fall planting. Send 25c. to-day. 
CHRIS REUTER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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A scence onthe Bor.alevo Farms 
gear Batavia, N. Y., where the 
three silos are j led each year 
with a No, 13 Blizzard, 







>] 


The regular farm gasoline en- 
gine furnishes plenty of power 
to make things hum with the 


1 LIZZARD “Gutter” 


Jit is very light running because cN 





simple and compact. Heavy fiy-wheel 
— both cutting knives and elevat- 
ing fans, 
The Blizzard is the tried and true cutter for the 
mre Simple, strong, safe. Only small power 
eeded. Big capacity and unlimited elevating 
ability, Self-teed table saves one man’s labor, 
Runs steady as a clock. Many in use 14 and 15 
years. Repair expense little or nothing. 
Write for latest Blizzard catalog—and see 
your dealer today. 


The Joseph Dick Mfg. Co. 
j Box 42, Canton, Ohio y 














Residence 
ofMr. Peter Reard 
Biouz City, Iowa 


FOR 30 years Mr. Reard has used Dutch 
Boy White Lead not only on his own 
residence but on the numerous other 
houses that testify to his Success as a 
market gardener. 

You, too, will consider 


Dutch: Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil the high service paint 
if your painter once uses it. It wears long, keeps 
smooth, does not have to be burned or scraped off. 
It protects against all weathers, 

Will you try a simple test that will help make 
you paint wise? We will send materials and 
booklet of suggestions and color schemes, Just 
write a postal to our nearest office, asking for 
Painting Aids No. 1019 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston, y 


i 
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Chic: San Francisco 
(Joun Si, hogs ih a Co. 
t elphia 
GQiational Lead & Oil Oo, 
Pi tincah 











Ohio Meci:anies Institute, Cincinnati 
institate of Applied Arts 


Mechanics and Electricity, Architecture, Industrial 
Art and Design, Chemistry and General Science, 
Lithographic Artand Printing, Household Arts_and 
Science, Applied Art Trades—Machine Work, Cabi- 
net and Pattern Making. Art Forging, Interior Dec- 
orating, Plasi'c Work—Special Department for 
Teachers. Superior Laboratory and shop equipment. 
Full Catalogue mailed on application. 

John L. Shearer, Pres. 

















S55 SILO $73 


50-TON 
eet 25 Ton $59.00 60 Ton $83.00 


75 Ton $95.00 95 Ton $112.00 
Freight Prepaid. 


tion unnecessary. 
safer, than Silos costing three times 
our price. Makes perfect ensilage, 
STORM PROOF, Easily, quickly 
erected. Strongly endorsed by users, 
Shipped from Kansas City factory. 
Write for illustrated literature. 
3.L. JONES MFG. CO 
445 New Engiend Building 
Kansas Cliy, Nio. 








Made Easy with 
this common sense 

farm ditcher and 

road grader. No 
days wheels or levers. Noth- 
frial. Money- ing to get out of fix. 
back guarar::se. Simple-Practical, 
Price only cne-fifth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itseif. Write for free book 
and factory prices. Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
€e., incorpzrated, Bax 805 Owensboro, Ky. 




















When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 














Raising Our Own Farm Work Stock 


This Week's Prize-winning Letters 








BETTER BREEDING STOCK THE 
FIRST ESSENTIAL 


(First Plus Letter) 


HE question, “Will it pay to raise 
our horses and mules at home?” 
I answer unhesitatingly, it will. 

I will try to tell you what I am 
doing in the way of mule raising on 
a small scale. I have five mule colts, 
three of which are two years old, and 
two that are six and eight weeks old. 
One of my two-year-olds measured 16 
hands high on his second birthday. 
The other two didn’t measure up 
quite that well, yet they are well 


| grown for their age. 


| cessful horse or mule 





I think the first thing to do in suc- 
raising is to 
get just as good mares as you can 
afford. I have one mare of the draft 
type that will weigh about 1,350 
pounds. Her colt is well made in 
every way, and fine for his age. His 
disposition is excellent like that of 
his mother, who works every day and 
can be made to have a crease of fat 
almost the entire length of her back 
on one-third less feed than another 
one I have, of the corn stalk type 
(the kind we used to make when we 
were boys). The latter has a long 
head, long legs, in fact is long every 
way—one of the kind that can take off 
your corn crib in a single night, and 
in the morning you can’t imagine what 
she has done with it. You simply 
can’t make her round and fat. Her 
disposition is not so good and you 
can see a great deal of her disposi- 
tion in that of her colt, although the 
colt’s build is very good, considering 
that of its mother. I think the dam 
has more to do with shaping the colt 


| than the sire, and believe the Perche- 





Mechanical inventions make founda- | 
Stronger, better, | 





ron the best type for mule raising. 

Another very important thing in 
raising colts is the attention. Give 
the mare.and colt all the attention 
you possibly can. I don’t trust any 
one to look after mine, I don’t think 
it would pay to undertake to raise 
horses and mules with hired labor. 
One must love the work in order to 
make a success of it. 

I am feeding my two-year-old colts 
on wheat middlings, cottonseed meal, 
cottonseed hulls and blackstrap mo- 
lasses. I find this cheaper and more 
satisfactory than corn. I keep them 
in the river pasture in the day time, 
where they have free access to plenty 
of fresh water, shade and sunshine. 
In winter I graze them on rye, oats, 
etc. 

Last year was the first time I ever 
tried a three-horse riding turnplow. 
I worked three mares that weighed 
about 4,000 pounds. I ran this plow 
in one old field where the Indians 
used to live, and I turned earth 
withthis team that hadn’t been dis- 
turbed since America was discovered, 
yet this field had been in cultivation 
for 100 years. That thoroughly con- 
vinced me that the average horse and 
mule on Southern farms is not heavy 
enough, 

Of course the man who is able to 
buy can get them, but what about 
this fellow at the bottom that Mr. 
Poe so often refers to? If he has a 
scrub mare that he wishes to breed 
to a Percheron horse, the fees are so 
high he can’t do it, so has to remain 
in the same old place. 

JT want to see every agricultural 
county in the South buy a good Per- 
cheron stallion, and let his services 
be free to everybody in the county. 
This will give the little fellow a 
chance to improve his stock. Let 
each county keep its horse for three 
or four years and then exchange with 
other counties to avoid inbreeding. 

F. CAIN. 

Tarheel, N. C. 





A young preacher writes us: “I will send 
in my subscription for your paper soon, for 
I am interested in farm life. I expect to 
spend my life among the farmers and so I 
must keep up with the things they read 
about if I would serve them acceptably.” 


A GOOD BROOD MARE A MOST 
VALUABLE ASSET 


(Prize Latter) 


HERE is no property as valuable 

to a farmer as a good brood mare. 
She does the work of a mule and can 
raise a colt each year. Last year lI 
bought a registered saddle mare, giv- 
ing $350 for her. She was in foal by 
a registered stallion in Kentucky. She 
foaled a beautiful colt, for which I 
am offered $175. 

I have known many farmers to 
keep one old mule for 15 or more 
years—and die poor, rather than to 
change for a brood mare. If you will 
show me a farmer with a pair of 
brood mares working on his farm, 
nine times out of ten I can show you 
a farmer that is out of debt, with a 
good credit. There is more profit re- 
ceived from colts than anything a 
farmer can raise. 

Farmers do not consider the great 
value of a high-class jack or regis- 
tered stallion in each neighborhood. 
The Southern country pays out thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars for 
horses and mules each year, when 
they have the greatest stock country 
on earth—short winters, cheap barns, 
and can raise all kinds of feeds. 

Our farmers need only to study the 
livestock business, and get busy and 
raise more feed and less cotton. Read 
the agricultural papers, especially The 
Progressive Farmer; advertise what 
you have to sell—there are plenty of 
buyers. I gave The Progressive 
Farmer an ad. a few days ago, to sell 
a couple of jacks, and they were sold 
within two weeks. I thought once [ 
would have to hire a stenographer to 
answer my letters. J. G. 

Emory, Ala. 





GOOD PROFITS IN HOME-RAISED 
MULES 


— 


(Prize Letter) 


DAM had two sons, Cain and Abel. 

Cain was a tiller of the soil and 
Abel a keeper of flocks and herds. 
Abel was prosperous; Cain made a 
failure. 
’ Growing your own work stock is 
easier than growing any other kind 
of stock. It is expensive to keep the 
stomach worms out of sheep, expen- 
sive to keep ticks off cattle, and ex- 
pensive to keep cholera from hogs, 
while colts are almost immune from 
disease. Perhaps the mule is the 
healthiest animal in existence. And 
home-raised mules from home-raised 
native stock are tougher than any 
we can buy. A mule from a native- 
bred mare will do more work during 
hot weather than any Missouri mule 
or heavy mules from Northern-bred 
mares. By using large, quick mares, 
Southern—bred to a big-boned jack 
we get the best work animal in the 
world. 

It requires about the same protein, 
carbohydrates and fat to sustain a 
mule that it does a cow of equal 
weight, yet the average mule at three 
years old will sell for 25 cents per 
pound, while we sell our fat steers at 
5 cents per pound. 

Young mules bunch together like 
goats and will follow a man on a sad- 
dle horse all over the pasture, and 
this trait makes them easy to handle 
when changing pastures and cheap 
to house in the winter time. But they 
must be fed in lots according to their 
ages or size, as they require different 
feed according to age, and the strong 
will push the weak away to starve. 

Men appointed by the Government 
and the men who produce our farm 
papers have made extensive investi- 
gations and have thrown a flood of 
light on the problems of the farm. 
They have given us for pasturage bur 
clover, which comes in three weeks 
earlier than carpet grass, vetch that 
comes in when the clover is out, and 
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velvet beans after frost kills peavines 
and grass. All these crops enrich the 
land more in nitrogen than they im- 
poverish it in potash and phosphate. 

These feeds are new additions to 
Southern agriculture, and extend the 
pasture period two months in the 
year; while we already had had a 
good thing, as proved by the fact that 
the best farmers had for years raised 
good horses and mules. 

Our mild, moist winters not only 
give us the advantage of winter le- 
guminous pasture plants, but make 
our housing problem simple. Where 
winters are severe it is very expen- 
sive to provide the necessary combin- 
ation, fresh air and warmth. 

W. A. WADSWORTH. 

Prattville, Ala. 





ONE MARE’S RECORD 


(Prize Letter) 





IGHT years ago I[ traded a good 

horse for a fine brood mare, pay- 
ing $42.50 difference in the trade, and 
since then I have raised three horses 
and two mule colts from her and lost 
one. The first colt I sold at 18 months 
old for $90. I have a pair of horses 
three and four years old that ought 
to bring $400, and a promising pair of 
young mule colts. This shows that 
one good brood mare will supply the 
work stock on most of our farms. 

I find it pays well to breed to the 
best stallions, even if it costs double. 
My mare has more than paid for her 
board in work, I really believe when 
they are handled with care work is 
better for a brood mare. 

J. JORDAN MASON. 

Skipwith, Va. 





Sometime ago a weary looking hobo 
rambled up the garden walk of a suburban 
home and meekly tapped on the back door, 

“Lady,’’ he remarked almost tearfully. 
“T don’t want you to think [’m a tramp. 
Until a few weeks ago I had a good hand 
laundry, but it failed me, and since then I 
have hardly had enough to eat.” 

“That is too bad,” responded the good 
woman, as she began to hand the hobo all 
kinds of sandwiches. “How did the laun< 
dry come to fail you?” : 

“It was this way,’’ answered the tramp, 
stufling the fodder in his pocket and start 
ing for the gate. “She got tired of workin’ 
and went home to her mother.’ 








SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull 





It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did an Ohio woman. She tells her 
own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it 
so well I would not, and could not, 
quit drinking it, but I was a miserable 
sufferer from heart trouble and ner 
vous prostration for four years. 

“IT was scarcely able to be around, 
had no energy and did not care for 
anything. Was emaciated and had a 
constant pain around my heart until [ 
thought I could not endure it. 

“Frequently I had nervous 


sleep away, and any little noise would 
upset me terribly. I was gradually 
getting worse until finally I asked 
myself what’s the use of being sick all 
the time and buying medicine so that 
I could indulge myself in coffee? 

“So I got some Postum to help me 
cuit; I made it strictly according to 
directions and I want to tell you that 
change was the greatest step in my 
life. Jt was easy to quit coffee be- 
cause I now like Postum better than 
the coffee. 

“One by one of the old troubles left 
until now | am in splendid health, 

1erves steady, heart all right and the 
pain all gone. Never have any more 
nervous chills, don’t take any medi- 
cine, can do all my house work and 
have done a great deal beside.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read “The 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum —a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


. Battle 
Road to 


j chills | 
and the least excitement would drive’ 
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LIFE IN AN ALL-WHITE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD 


No. 10 of Our Series of Twelve Arti- 
cles on “The Negro and Southern 
Farm Life” 


LTHOUGH I live in an all-white 

community, | am greatly interest- 
ed in the race problem and admire 
the fearless stand you have taken in 
the matter. I feel sure that success 
will finally crown your efforts. I 
have lived among Negroes, and I know 
how to appreciate the blessings of a 
Negroless neighborhood. I thought 
perhaps the readers of The Progress- 
ive Farmer might enjoy a glimpse of 
such a place. 

There are, perhaps, a score of Ne- 
groes in Paragould, the only Negroes 
in Greene County. Work is plentiful 
and wages good. Land sells at from 
$30 to $100 per acre. A poor man’s 
standing is as high as a rich man’s; 
we have good schools and churches, 
and the beauty of our country is not 
marred by Negro huts. <A farmer 
never thinks of locking his dwelling 
er any of his buildings. I am not 
afraid to leave my children by them- 
selves or to send them anywhere in 
the neighborhood alone. My husband 
often goes fishing and stays over 
night, leaving me alone with the little 
ones, but 1 am not afraid. 

At the Labor Day celebration in 
Paragould last September the crowd 
was estimated at 10,000 persons, and 
not one black face in the crowd. A 
Negro is a curiosity to my children. 

Last summer my husband and I de- 
cided that we would sell our farm and 
invest the money in cheaper land. 
So he went to Southern Arkansas 
where land was selling at from $10 to 
$20 per acre, but he found so many 
Negroes there that we decided to stay 
in Greene County. I wouldn’t take 
my children among Negroes for any 
consideration. I would rather leave 
them a few acres in a white settle- 
ment than to leave each of them a 
large plantation among Negroes. 
When a child I lived in South Caro- 
lina, and I have not forgotten the ter- 
rifying threats of Negroes, nor the 
awful punishment meted out to them 
inorder to subdue their brutality. 
When I read of the conditions in 
mixed neighborhoods, I feel so thank- 
ful that I live in a white community, 
where all is peace and prosperity. 
And oh, I wish every white person in 
the United States could live in a 
white neighborhood. 

May God help you, Mr. Poe, in this 
good-begun work. May the seed you 
have sown spring up and grow until 
every Negro is in Africa! 

MRS. BESSIE DIGGS. 

Paragould, Ark. 





How to Waterproof Cloth for Hay 
Caps 

HAVE made hay caps out of stout 

unbleached domestic or good 
brown sheeting that were good for 
several years of use if put away after 
the hay was saved. Caps 40 inches 
square will do nicely. Measure by 
bulk one part paraffin to four parts 
gasoline and add a little pulverized 
alum and you have a waterproofing 
mixture that is-the best that ever 
happened. This may be an old story 
to some, but I meet many farmers 
who do not know -how good this sim- 
ple formula is. They will believe it if 
they see it in The Progressive Farm- 
er, and will find it all right by trying 


+ 
3 


The mixture can be made a little 


richer by using one and one-half 
parts paraffin to three and one-half 
parts gasoline—a good prescription 
for coarse Osnaburess. For water 
proofing, some use lead and oil, some 
linseed oil. Lead and oil will crack 


and leak; linse 
bly and get sti 


ed oil will smell horri- 
Gasoline and par- 
afin do the work without changing 
the appearance or texture of the 
cloth—no cracking, no stickiness, no 
smell, no stiffness. The waterproof- 


‘ ing is not accomplished by daubing up 


interstices of the cloth—it is done by 
the gasoline penetrating the center 
fibers of every thread, carrying par- 
affin with it. The gasoline dries out 
at once and leaves the paraffin part 
in the cloth. You can see light when 
you hold up the cloth, but a quality 
has been added—that of the duck’s 
back. Water runs off in globules in- 
stead of soaking in. 


To make a lot of hay caps, use a 


50-pound lard tin, dip cloths and 
wring out, keeping several in soak 


while working. To make a tarpaulin 
or tent waterproof, paint the mixture 
on the stretched cloth with a good 
sized paint brush, working rapidly. 
Some people use hay caps wrong 
after getting them made. The stack 
ought to be.well ventilated by cross- 
pieces and not too large, and should 
have the top of stack pole cut off and 
a good, rounded-off cap of hay on 
top. Cap should be pinned with long 
slim pegs (made of sassafras shoots 
or other = straight sticks) thrust 
through small holes in corners of 
cloth into the hay. No water will run 
down the pole, and no hay will be 
rotten when the natural sweat has 
been cared for by the cross-piece ven- 
tilation. After hay is baled the caps 
should be tied in bundles and hung 
up with hay wire out of reach of rats. 


Watkinsville, Ga. W. W. C. 





How to Grow Fall Irish Potatoes 


HAVE grown fall potatoes success- 

fully for 10 years, making from 100 
to 240 bushels per acre. I use the 
Lookout Mountain variety. Potatoes 
grown one fall are kept over and used 
for seed the following fall. I do not 
grow this potato at all in the spring. 

I usually use land that has been in 
grain. As goon as grain is off the 
land I break two or three times har- 
rowing after each breaking. About 
10 days before planting I put in guano 
but no stable manure. I put this on 
grain. Rough manures make potatoes 
scabby. I use from 600 to 800 of 6-4-8 
guano to an acre, mixed well in the 
furrow and then plow out middles. 
Then as soon after the 20th of July 
as there is a season in the ground I 
plant in three-foot rows, dropping 
potatoes (which are cut in rather 


large pieces and are already sprout- 
I open | 


ed) about 12 inches apart. 
planting furrow four or five inches 
deep, following immediately with po- 
tatoes, then covering at once. This 
is important, as it prevents the sun 
injuring the potatoes and the land 
drying out before potatoes are cov- 
ered. Plow out middles and harrow 
level. If potatoes are not up in 10 
days harrow again. Cultivate shallow 
and often until vines are too large. 
Harvest about two weeks after vines 
are killed or before hard freezes come. 
They can be kept in ground all winter 
by throwing more dirt on them with 
the plow. I keep mine in a house on 
open floors, one above the other, 
about three feet between each, pota- 
toes about two and one-half feet deep 
on each floor. This allows potatoes 
to dry out and to have light and air 
as the spring months come on. I find 
that they sprout less with plenty of 
light, so I have wire over the doors 
and windows and open them when 
the weather gets warm. 

Potatoes that are to be used for 
eating should be kept in the dark all 
the time, as light turns them green, 
makes them bitter, and unfit for use 
They are used on my table (stewed 
or baked, French fried, chips, cream- 
ed, salad or any of the numerous 
ways in which they can be used from 
early fall until spring potatoes come 
in. We never tire of them. 

I plant from 10 to 12 bushels per 
acre. Bugs do not trouble this fall 
crop. I have never troubled 
with blight, but I usually spray with 
Bordeaux mixture as a preventive. 


W. P. HARRIS. 


been 


Owings, S. C. 


’ 





If you want to do better farming 
crops more economically, 
profitably, buy supplies judiciously, and 


make your farm self-supporting, r 
yo ead 
Progressive Farmer, ‘ = 





raise 
market them more 
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This Is 
Top Dresser Year 


If you have fertilized your crops, lightly at planting time, or used 
fertilizer lacking in potash, it is not too late to remedy this, pro- 
vided you Top or Side dress with a fertilizer containing sufficient 
proportions of all three necessary elements of plant food—-Phos- 
phoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash. Do not make the mistake of 
using a material that contains Nitrogen (Ammonia) only, such as 
Nitrate of Soda. To get the increase in fruitage as well as stalk and 
foliage, use ROYSTER’S TOP DRESSERS, which not only pro- 


vide ammonia in quickly available form, but also phosphoric acid and 
POTASH. 


| ROYSTER’S 
TOP-DRESSERS 














TRADE MARK 


es 
REGISTERED. 


Will stimulate the growth of your crop, increase the yield, overcome 
unfavorable seasonal conditions, and check the tendency in cotton 
to blight and shed. 


BRANDS 

Available Ammonia, Potash 

PRESTO TOP DRESSER, : : 4, 10. 4. 
ROYSTER’S SPECIAL TOP DRESSER, 4. 7.50 2.50 
MAGIC TOP DRESSER, - 9. a 


Royster top dressers, like all Royster Fertilizers, are backed by ex- 
| perience: compounded on scientific principles: plant-food for the 
plant at just the proper time and in right proportions : mechanical 
condition perfect. Look for the trade-mark on every bag. 


Send postal for book on Top Dressing and name of nearest Royster Dealer. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 


Norfolk, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg,S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Tarboro, N. C. Columbia, 8. C. 
Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga, 
Baltimore, Md. 




















THE HANDY TOBACCO TRUCK.” 








‘ 
Nearly fifty thousand of these Trucks being used now by the leading farmers in the Tobaeco 
Belt. This Truck has the correct “‘pull’’—cuts easily whether loaded orempty. Es: ecially 
note the solid wheels—no roots. nor sticks can catch in wheel to unsteady truck and throw it 
into tobacco row and destroy your tobacco. 


Go to your merchant and specify “Cox’s Handy Truck,” and if he has not got them write 
to us for prices Our truck has patent date and our name and address stenciled on body. 
Don’t wait too late to buy your trucks. 





A. G. Cox Manufacturing Co., Winterville, N. C. 











MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTKERS, Inc. 








Not In the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, N. €. 














When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 











































































































THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 














QUANTITY of cream that no 


will recover completely, particu- 
larly under the harder conditions 
o of every day use. 


QUALITY of cream as evi- 
denced by DeLaval 
butter always scoring highest in 
every important contest. 


LABO 


also over any other separator, by 
turningeasier, being simpler, easier 
to clean and requiring no adjust- 
ment. 


TIME by hours over any gravity 


any other separator by reason of 
greater capacity and the same rea- 
sons that Save labor. 


E LAVAL | 


PARATORS 


Save in 
i Ways 


COST since while a De Laval 


cream separator may cost 

a little more than a poor one to be- 

gin with it will last from ten to 

twenty years, while other separat- 

ors wear out and require to be re- 
placed in from one to five years. 

in more and better 


PROF! cream, with less labor 


and effort, every time milk is put 
through the machine, twice a day, 
or 730 times a year for every year 
the separator lasts. 

which is 


SATISFACTION weit i 


consideration, and can only come 
from knowing you have the best 
separator, and being sure you are 
at all times accomplishing the best 
possible results. 


Easy to prove these sayings 


These are all facts every Do Laval local agent is glad of the oppor- 
tunity to prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the near- 
est De Laval agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 





ie 


other separator 


in every way Over any 
gravity system, and 


system, and as well over 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
































SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Guaranteed to deliver silage into the silo at 50% less speed and 30% 
less power than or inarily required, 

Cuts the silage in uniform lengths, which 

insures the Best of Feed. Silage packs 

closer, which permits of more tonnage 

into the silo. For strength, durability, 
capacity and easy-to-feed— Ross Machines 

are unexcelled. Write for catalog. i 

THE E. W. ROSS CO 

Box 157 Springfield, Ohio 
We aiso manufacture the Ross Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal SHo. 















free from de- \\e 
fects,notonly iw 
for one year, but 

for life of machine. 
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PAIN 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company, one of the South’s largest and wealthiest Companies, asks for an op- 
portunity to send you our catalogue and quote you prices on our line of high gra 
every peurpose—Svery one of our paints guaranteed to YOU and a million dollar concern to back up this 
Help i miake the South a land of painted farm homes ’’—you will feel better living in a bright, newly 
painted house. 
Style of house and barn—sent free upon request. 


You want—Tested—Proved—Guaranteed Paint and at factory prices. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 


GET IT FROM THE FACTORY 
DIRECT at Lowest Factory Prices 


ade paints. Paints for 


Our Paint Book is full of valuable paint information, and shows color schemes for every 


PAINT DEPARTMENT 
Savannah, Ga. 


— 


202 Bay Street, East. 

















IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


The South is destined to be the breeding grounds of America. Your mild winters, long 
growing season and abundant grasses and pasture lands make it possible and the demand 
for more food to feed the people makes it a necessity. 

English Shires, Clydesdales, Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeon- 
Angus, Yorkshires, Tamworths and Berkshires. 
For twenty-five years I have had experience in selecting and buying 
for American breeders stock from the best herds and flocks of Eng- 
land. Commission me. Can furnish best of references, 
GEO. ELLIS, M.R.C.V.S., GLOSSOP, near Manchester, England. 


























Pertectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quic! 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed, Siread steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
bane Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 

may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
better silo. Complete anchoring ayatems 
furnished with every silo. Our motto is 

Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING OO. 
Dept. M, eee Md. 


gy No more dipping or 
spraying. Keep your 

herd healthy and free from 

4 vermin and parasites with a 


Works like magio. Strong,durable 
andsimple. Can't get out of order. 


Price only $7.50. Thirty days’ trial. 
Satisfaction or money back. If your 
dealer will not Cras ag ge do not 


accept a substitute but write to 


National Factories,tac. Dept. U Richmond, lad, 











Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 


OUR BEST OFFER 


For U.S. Meat In- 
Wanted Men 2ae2252% 


S. Field Service; as 
U.S. Army Veterinarians, etc S. Army Veterinarians, etc. yb nd oe are eli- 
gible to examinations for such — =| Fine 
salaries. Great opportunities for Successful Practice, 
Our College under U. S. Gevavameant Supervision, 
Established 22 years, Thoroughly equipped. Facul- 


for $1.50. ty of 16 instructors. Write for particulars. 
ENDIANA VET ABY COLLEGE 
Get a neighbor not now sub- 81 Market Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 





When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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THE SILO FOR THE COTTON 
BELT FARMER 


It Is a Great Means for Providing 
Cheap Feed, and No Farmer With 
More Than Ten or Fifteen Cattle 
Should Be Without It 


HE call for diversified farming 

which is now being heard on all 
sides in the Cotton Belt raises the 
question of the silo. Stock farming 
is only profitable when economic 
feeding can be carried on. 

The great free ranges of the West 
proved this in days gone by. For the 
future, it will mean that the stock 
business will best thrive where the 
ration can be made the cheapest. The 
silo furnishes a means whereby for- 
age can be preserved, not only for 
one season but for several years. It 
furnishes a means of saving all of 
the nutriment of the plant and turns 
it out in a succulent and’ nutritious 
form. It stores a large amount of 
fodder in a small space, convenient 
to the place of feeding, is always at 
hand and can be fed regularly in 
proper amounts. 

We have ample proof of the econ- 
omy of the silo. The South Carolina 
Experiment Station has_ recently 
published a bulletin dealing with the 
subject of feeding beef cattle in 
South Carolina. This bulletin, No. 
169, by Archibald Smith, gives the 
result of a test to ascertain the value 
of different kinds of forage fed with 
cottonseed meal. In giving a brief 
review of this bulletin many details 
of the experiment must be omitted, 
but the main findings are here men- 
tioned and are of much value to cat- 
tle feeders not only in the South, but 
in practically all parts of the coun- 
try. The bulletin is another proof of 
the great value of corn silage, which 
when properly balanced always 
shows a most profitable gain. In this 
particular test, silage, corn stover 
and cottonseed hulls were compared. 
The corn silage gave by far the best 
returns, not only in economic pro- 
duction of beef, but also in the qual- 
ity of the beef and the shape in 
which it reached market. The silage- 
fed group of steers produced beef 
from 15 per cent to 20 per cent cheap- 
er than the other groups. 

The silage-fed steers produced 
gains that would warrant an earning 
on the silage of $6.86 per ton. This 
earning was made on a very poor 
market, as the steers only sold for 
$5.50 per hundred. Had they sold on 
a better market, this price could eas- 
ily have been increased 20 to 30 per 
cent. With corn silage costing but $2 





per ton, which is a fair price for its 
production, good corn land can be 
made to earn from $60 to $70 per 
acre. If the land owners of the 
Southern states would heed the teach- 
ings of this bulletin their profits, 
would be increased millions of dol- 
lars. The worn farms of the south- 
eastern section of this country can 
be brought back to rich and profita- 
ble lands through the feeding and 
growing of cattle, the economic use 
of the silo and the cotton by-product 
in the form of seed and hulls. 

On any farm where 10 head of live- 
stock are kept the silo may be con- 
sidered an economic equipment and, 
the more animals kept, the greater 
the economy of the silo. 

Corn is the best crop for the silo, 
but sorghum, kaffir-corn and milo 
maize are good, and many other 
crops grown in the South can be suc- 
cessfully used in the silo, such as 
cowpeas, soy beans, vetch, millet, 
oats and peas and alfalfa. 

The Northern farmer for 30 years 
has been buying our cottonseed meal 
and paying the addittonal cost of 
transportation to the North bound- 
ary states, turning it with a profit 
into butter and selling this butter in 
our markets. Why not use our own 
cottonseed meal, which when fed, 
with corn silage makes a balanced 
ration? With this combination the 
most profitable butter and beef can 
be produced. The Mississippi Exper- 
iment Station found in a well con- 
ducted test that corn silage not only 
lowers the cost of milk, but also but- 
ter, and gave excellent results in the 
feeding of dairy animals. 

T. J. HIGHTOWER, Jr. 





Bulletins on Livestock 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture has done and is doing 
much work to help the farmers of our 
country. Part of the work of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is publish- 
ed in the following bulletins, which 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Publications, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., free of charge upon application: 
Cattle: Farmers’ Bulletin 850, Beef Pro- 
duction in the South. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 588, 
Feeding in the Corn Belt 


Farmers’ Bulletin 612, Breeds of Beef Cat- 
tle. 


Economical Cattle 


Horses: Farmers’ Bulletin 619, Breeds of 
Draft Horses, 
Sheep: Farmers’ Bulletin, 576, Breeds of 


Sheep for the Farm, 
Swine: Farmers’ Bulletin 205, Pig Man- 
agement. 
Farmers’ 
the South. 
Carmers’ Bulletin 438, Hog Houses, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 566, Boys’ Pig Clubs. 


J. A. HELMREICH. 


Bulletin 411, Feeding Hogs in 








3. The cattle cost an average of $16.17 
an average of $5.11 per head for 


head. 

4, The 22 steers sold for an average 
two stags sold for an average of 
tered beef bulls? 

a silo by next year. 


6. Sow rye in September and October 
two acres for each animal, and ge 


head daily, and all the hulls they 


of hulls, Gradually change 
last third of the feeding period. 


each day, and bed comfortably. 
Athens, Ga, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF A STEER FEEDING EX- 
PERIMENT IN SOUTH GEORGIA 


Dr. Cr; 
te Se eels NN ee ts $534.00 22 steers, 14,610 pounds @ $6.25.. $913.12 
7 tons cottonseed meal @ .93.. 188.50 9 cows and stags, 4,910 pounds 
53,2385 tons silage @ $2..........- 106.47 ORL Ceca civeveecaiccncrs SORES 
TU IOMU II. 6 6.610.6.5.5 60.9.0 R00 0 0 00908 1,54 2 COW And Calf. ..55.% 22.50 
Freight, 31 cattle, Boston, Ga., to pO Pepe aa w% 5.00 

UROCMRMO SERGE, Wh, 5 0. 6-9 Wi 4:0 94.6 01 6.8 00-0 110.15 % ton cottonseed meal le ‘eft. ove . 13.75 
490 pounds hay in yards ......... 7.35 
200 pounds hay in yards ......... 4.00 
MINNIE oh 65-054 acho 4.5 6 6:0:6-6 65 wR OES 2.00 
OI IASION 6 occ e eee ec cee cess 34.91 
We PEE PRC OO LE ook 665 6% cle wee 215.86 

EM 6a ei Oe nS 0 BERLE TOO Se $1,204.78 TOC 6. cabiwed es $1, 204.78 

1. Cost of cattle, $534, plus cost of feed, $294.97; total cost to time of shipment, 

$828.97. 
2. The manure was figured to offset the labor charge. There was a net profit of 
$215.86, which is 26 per cent interest on the cost of cattle and feed in a 


100-day feeding period. The manure is an appreciable additional profit. 
made the total cost $30.79 per head, They sold at an average of $37.53 per 


$27.77, or 
steers brought. Why not keep the 


5. Silage was a telling factor in determining the profit these cattle made, 


-t in the cattle game now. 
7. Select the best native steers, preferably four to five years old 


8. Bring them on to full feed very gradually. 


9, Feed 90 to 100 days. In the beginning give about one pound of meai to five pounds 

this so they will be getting about one pound of 
meal to three pounds of hulls at the end of the feeding period, 

10. Average big native steers should rec 
the first third, five pounds the middle third, 


11. Feed all the available straw and stover they will eat. 


and were fed $9.51 worth of feed. It cost 
shipping, feed bills and commission, which 


of $42.50 per head. The seven cows and 
are $14.73 less per head than the 
she-stuff at home and breed them to regis- 


Build 


for grazing this fall and winter, 


Start on two pounds of meal per 
will eat. 


eive about three pounds of meal daily for 
and seven pounds of meal for the 


Give some green feed 
MILTON P. JARNIGAN, 
Animal Husbandman, 
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The Bull Tractor $585 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
GRAIN HARVESTING? 


If it is wet with only afew dry days, 
how will you get in your crop? If the 
weather is so hot and dry that mules can’t 
stand it, what then? 

The Bull answers these questions. 

Works 24 hours a day and never gets 
tired. 
= your crop just when you want . 
it to. 

We have the hitch for any binder. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


Caroiina Tractor Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


RUGS Ds cin csdecccws cniieremasnkeoncatcheved 


Agents wanted in territory in which 








. we are not represented. 

























SPOTLESS 
Warranted 


Top Buggy 


\ an en 
er ey 


Greet the driving season with a classy new buegy. The 
Spotless is a strictly high-grade guaranteed rig, priced 
well below any competition. First-class materials and 
honest construction throughout, Body is clear poplar, 
hardwood frame. Wheels are sound seasoned hickory— 
Sarven patent; long-distance Collinge collar pattern; best 
grade steel axle; oil tempered springs; hickory reaches 
and axle beds, reaches ironed full length; select hickory 
shafts—double braced; latest type sanitary spring cush- 
fons; genuine Jeather quarter top, cushions and back; 
choice of three widths of body, 4 sizes wheels, 2 sizes 
sims; side or end eprings; end bar or Bailey hangers; 
drop or panel back. A Stylish 1915 Model Rig. Other 
good Top Buggies at $38.50 up. Runabouts at $32.75 
up. WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE CATALOGUE! 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 









Rae 


y, 














j Agricultural 
Burnt Lime 


EASY TO APPLY. 
QUICK RESULTS. 
CHEAPER THAN IN ANY OTHER FORM. 


THE INCREASED YIELD WILL PAY ALL 
EXPENSES THE FIRST YEAR. 


For prices and information write 
Limestone Products Corporation, 
SHAWSVILLE, VA. 











1000 Bushels Seed Peas For Sale. 


Mixed Peas $1.85, Reds mixed with Clays $1.90, 
Irons mixed with Clays $1.90, Clays with Un- 
known $2.10, Running Speckles mixed $2.10, 
Straight Running Speckle $2.20, Unknown 
$2.20. Will exchange limited amount for new 
crop oats at 65 cents, your station. 











J. B, JOHNS, Reidsville, Ga. 
HOLSTEINS - 





Holsteins anp Guernseys 


200 head to select from the purest of grades. 
Matured Cows andheifers. Heavy producrs, 
all bred to registered bulls. We have anumber 
of pure-bred bulls, all ages. Also splendid 
grade calves. In this lot are twosons of Rag 
Apple Korndyke 8th, the record priced: bull 
at auction $25,000. We are breeding our grade 
heifers to these two bulls. Give us a trial. 


ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 














YOUR QUARTER BACK IF YOU 
- ARE NOT SATISFIED 


it’s no trouble to get subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer 
under our great 25-cents-for-six- 





months offer. The Progressive 
Farmer stands squarely behind 
you. Simply go to your neighbor 


and say, “Gimme a quarter for The 
Progressive Farmer six months— 
regular price, 50 cents, and your 
money back if you’re not satisfied.” 

No man can lose by giving you 
his subscription. It’s a game where 
he is sure to win—or his money 


back. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in_ advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 


‘periptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 








; son. 


land cultivation. 





| feed I can 





| More Silo Experiences | 


Would Not Think of Trying to Feed 
Cattle Without a Silo 

E BUILT a silo of concrete last 

August, 12x28 feet. It is in the 
ground four feet and the bottom is 
six feet below sill of lower window. 
The wall is six inches thick. The silo 
was built from a pattern furnished 
by the Dairy Extension Division of 
our A. & M. College, and cost $150, 
and looks as though it would stand 
for generations. We think the size 
suitable for ordinary use. We use a 
small-size cutter with blower run by 
a six-horse gasoline engine, which is 
perfectly satisfactory for the average 
farm force. 





We commenced to feed silage Jan- 
uary 20 and it lasted until about May 
20. We gave it to cows, heifers, 
calves, and fattened a beef, which 
was as fine as I ever saw at any sea- 
son of year. The cows give more 


i milk than they did on dry feed, and 


all the cattle are doing well. 
We would not think of trying to 
feed stock again without a silo. 
H. F. LAWRENCE. 
Spruce Pine, N. C. 





Silage Simply Fine for Cattle 


SILO is. a cheap way to build a 
storage room for feed. My silo is 
10x24 feet, and holds enough silage to 
feed ten head of cattle six months, 
and it cost me $65. I raise enough 
corn to fill it on three and one-fourth 
acres of land. I take five hands and 
fill my silo easily in two days, using a 
small ensilage cutter (12-inch). 
As to the ensilage, it is just simply 
fine feed for cattle. 


I think by the | 


(9) » 566 





PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 














saddle Horses. 


Tray 


It contains photos and prices. 











use of the silo and by cutting your | 


dry corn into stover, which is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest way to har- 
vest a crop of corn, would enable a 
farmer to keep one head of cattle 


for every acre of land that he culti- | 


vates, by having pasture in addition 
to keep them during the summer sea- 
H. C. MACKIE. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 





| Furnishes Succulent Feed All Winter 


CONSIDER a silo worth what it 

cost every season. Mine 
feet and will hold 55 tons. 
of building it was about $60, not in- 
cluding our own work, which was 
done when other work was not press- 
ing. It ought to last 12 or 15 years, 
and the silage to fill it will not cost 
more than $75, including rent on land 
1 Six acres of land 
will grow corn enough to fill one 
12x24 feet. 

I consider ensilage the best and 
cheapest feed we can raise or buy. 
Fifty-five tons will feed 12 or 15 head 
of cattle for months with some 
stover and a little cottonseed meal or 
bran, and will make milk and butter 
equal to summer pasture. I would 
not be without mine for three or four 
times the cost, as we are sure of hav- 
ing a good succulent feed all winter. 


S. 1. PRICE, 


Six 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Silo More Important Than a Corn Crib 


S TO my experience with feeding 
cows with and without silage, 
will say that silage is the cheapest 
get, and we know that 


{cows do better when getting, plenty 


| fed altogether on dry feed. 
|age is the nearest substitute to 


the summer than when 
Now sil- 


grass 


of grass in 


| that we know about. 





It is more important to have a silo | 


on the farm than a corn crib, because 
in a crib you have only 60 per cent 
of the feed value of the corn stalk, 
while in the silo you have 100 per 
cent of the corn plant, and much less 
labor in harvesting. I would say if 
you take away my silo, take my cows 
too. JOHN W. ROBINSON, 
President Catawba Creamery. 
Newton, N. C. 


is 12x24 | 
The cost | 


Adirondack Farms, 
eo 


150 Stallions and Mares 
imported and Homebred 
Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks, 


7% Head imported as weanlings, yearlings and two-year-olds, _ 
thoroughly acclimated and properly developed: Young register- 
ed drait stallions, fit for service from $300 up. 


Every farmer should read press comments in bulletin No. 12. | 


Glens Falis, N. ¥. 





Clydesdales and Kentucky 


White Marsh, Va. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS GRADE CATTLE 


Have demonstrated their ability to top the best markets of America and 
win the bulk of the best prizes at the world’s leading shows for more than 
These facts are reason enough why you should make use of 


20 years. 
pure-bred Angus bulls. 


“Live and Let Live” men. 


Sunny Home Farm is recognized as the home of 

one of the good herds of the breed, and the owners as conservative, honest 

This fact is reason sufficient why you should 

ask them to book your order for a bull calf for fall delivery. Also afew “‘top” 

Duroc-Jersey boar pigs and a limited number of Shropshire rams. 
A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Virginia. 

Don’t wait until the year’s supply is exhausted. 


Write 





“DO IT TODAY” 








Strathmore Herds-Registered 





Big Type Poland-Chinas; 


price, and the guarantee will please you. 


250 head, all ages, from which to select. The best from the best blood-lines. The stock, the 
Visit our herds or write your wants. 
7 Only good individuals are shipped. 


Strathmore Orchard Co., Inc. Mount Jackson, Virginia. 


Duroc-Jerseys; Berkshires 











Allen §. Edelen, Owner, 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, 


Burgin, Kentucky. 




















our literature on the breed. 





tives offer to locate, select or advise in regard to purchases of reliable Shorthorns. 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION hrov2b competent 


Field Representa - 
Ask for 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








cy BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


_ EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, 


ar 


HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 












——TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 


T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
ee m 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 








FOR SALE Registered Big Type Poland China 
. Pigs three and four months old. 
Write me. E. W. Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 


JERSEYS 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


























Pigs $25 trio, service boars from 820. Breeding and R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C, 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera { 

Give us a trial. ! 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. HEREFORDS 








Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 


WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 

















Duroc-Jerseys: Boars?! Boars!? Purple 


bred; cafeteria fed; reg- 
istered and guaranteed. 20% cut fornext30 days, 
or until we sell50. Better get yours early. Large 
litters by mature sows. 

Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 


oO. I. C. HOGS 
A choice lot of pigs at from 
to 10 weeks old at a special 
price for immediate ship- 
ment. All from fine heavy-weight sows and sired 
by prize winning boars of the highest quality. 
Won nearly one-half in value of prizes of all ex- 
hibitors of hogs combined at County Fair, 1914. 
All stock is shipped exactly as represented, pairs 
mated no akin, dedigrees NT Write me. 





N, 
BEDFORD, VA. 


PURE-BRED 0.1. C. PIGS of the 
best breeding. Special price on 2- 
months-old pigs. 140 head to sel- 
ect from. Write for description. 
A few bred gilts. 


R2, Bedford City, Va. 


TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WES EW STOCK FARM, 
D. 3. LYBROOK, Mgr. 28.1, Winston-Salem, N, C, 





Ww. I. OWEN, 








we 





Hereford and Holstein Bulis and Femaies of best qua- 
lity for sale. Largest registered herd in the South* 
Write as your wants. 

Giltner Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky. 





SHORTHORNS 


PALL PL LPP PLDI PAA nnn—nm 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ‘ 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn, 
HORSES AND JACKS 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle, 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 














Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires, 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 


12 months old. : 
- @. SAUNDERS 


Fairland Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








one money order—and it’s all 








“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B.L. MOSS, . 
W. F. MASSEY, 








President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 


J.A. MARTIN, . . . . .... Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








ORTH Carolina farmers should write Secre- 

tary Joseph E. Pogue, Raleigh, for a copy of 
the State Fair premium list on field and garden 
crops. Send a postal for it and begin planning to 
bring an exhibit to Raleigh next fall. 





HE postmaster at Nashville, Tenn., has done 

something that postmasters in other cities 
might well do—as in fact numbers of them are 
doing. As a part of his work in promoting the 
usefulness of the parcel post system, he has pre- 
pared and sent to the citizens of Nashville “a list 
of producers who have agreed to furnish butter, 
eggs, chickens, farm products, and the like, direct 
to the consumers in Nashville, all of those named 
being near enough the city so that perishable 
goods can be received from them with perfect 
safety.” Write the postmaster in your nearest city 
and ask him if he has such a list. 





ECAUSE of our Education Special next week, 

which will necessitate leaving out of that issue 
our “Diversification and Independence” articles 
and letters, we find it necessary to make a slight 
change in our announced program. Because of 
the lateness of the season and the consequent fact 
that most farmers intending to make side appli- 
cations of fertilizers have already done so, we 
deem it best to postpone the fertilizer discussions 
announced for this week, substituting therefor a 
discussion of the livestock problem as it affects 
Southern farmers. This allows us more space for 
a full discussion in our issue of June 26 of our 
educational problems. We trust that this arrange- 
ment will meet with the approval of our readers. 





EVER a June passes, with the sun burning hot, 

with the oat crop coming off, stubble lands 
needing to be seeded, the corn and cotton de- 
manding attention, and men and teams as a con- 
sequence rushed to the limit, but that we are sore- 
ly tempted to leave the stubble lands bare and idle. 
Lespedeza sown on the oats in March is the great- 
est help we know of in avoiding this heavy June 
rush. On any fair grade of upland, anywhere 
south of a line drawn from Shreveport, La., 
through Jackson and Meridian, Miss.; Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Macon, Ga.; and Charleston, S. C., we 
are certain that lespedeza will, under average con- 
ditions, give a good yield of hay after oats. Of 
course on bottom lands and the better uplands it 
will give a good cutting of hay much farther 
north. Try some another year,—you'll like it. 





— Carolina reader writes to say that he 
wishes to get on the lists for all available agri- 
cultural bulletins, and wishes to know to whom 
he should make application. He should write the 
State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, for its 
bulletin, which is published monthly; write the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, for its 
bulletins, which are published frequently but not 
at stated periods. Then he should write the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and get its list of farmers’ bulletins, 
or consult the list published in the recent “Refer- 
ence Special” of The Progressive Farmer. He will 
have to specify just which of these bulletins he 
wishes, as it is the policy of the National Govern- 
ment only to send those bulletins asked for by 
name or number. We hope many subscribers, now 
while this information is before them, will sit 
down at once and write for these publications. 
Your taxes pay for them and you should get the 
benefit. 





E DO not wish to be unfair to anybody, but 

the evidence we get certainly indicates that 
those North Carolina lawyers who have been 
making a good part of their living investigating 
land titles have a very convenient way of misun- 
derstanding the Torrens System. In spite of the 
fact that Attorney-General Bickett,, who should 
be the best authority in the State, estimates that 
the average cost of getting a Torrens title should 
be about $25; and Attorney Bruce Craven, who 


has made an exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject and written a book on the Torrens System, 
thinks that $20 should be nearer the average cost, 
yet we continue to get reports such as the follow- 
ing from a Sampson County reader: 

“Your article on the Torrens System is very 
timely. A lawyer in my home town told me 
some months ago it would cost me at least 
one hundred dollars to get a title.” 


But for the efforts of organized farmers we 
should not yet have had the Torrens System in 
North Carolina or Mississippi, and farmers in 
both states should find out the attitude of the 
neighboring lawyers, and govern themselves ac- 
cording. They should give their patronage in all 
legal cases to such lawyers as show themselves 
fair and square by offering to get Torrens titles 
at reasonable rates. 





A Letter From a Sterling Farmer-Citizen 


FEW days ago we wrote a beloved former 

contributor to The Progressive Farmer ask- 

ing him why we had not heard from him in 
recent months. In the course of a private letter 
just received in reply he says: 

“Since January I have been unusually busy 
with my farm, getting out stumps, opening an 
avenue to a public road that I have worked 
twenty years to secure, ditching, repairing, 
planning, and building in a small way. I was 
also supervising trustee in building our new 
schoolhouse and in planning and planting our 
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grounds for a school farm; librarian and 

treasurer of our church, and planning to put 

a permanent fence around the church ceme- 

tery. I have been so tired when night came 

that a game or two of parcheesi with my wife 
and mother was about all that I could stand 
for.” 

This is such a cheerful and inspiring catalog of 
useful activities that we cannot refrain from pass- 
ing it on to our readers. This man is every year 
making both his farm and his neighborhood better 
for his having lived; and in addition to doing all 
this work for school and church, we happen to 
know that he is always active in his local and 
county Farmers’ Union. 

In every community we need more such sterling 
farmer-citizens, men who are not only anxious to 
improve their own farms and homes but “make 
themselves neighborhood leaders”—men who when 
they die will leave something else behind them be- 
sides a few acres, barns, and dollars. 

Are you such a citizen, Mr. Subscriber? If not, 
you can make yourself one. 





A Cropping System for a Forty-acre Farm 


N PLANNING a cropping system for the aver- 
small farm, we would, for a number of 

reasons, advise that staple crops, such as corn, 
oats, hay, cotton and livestock, be grown at first, 
and then truck and fruit crops, if found profitable, 
could be gone into gradually. Certainly it is much 
safer to go about it in this way than to risk every- 
thing at the beginning on crops that are perish- 
able and uncertain. 

Going about the matter in this way and making 
the production of the above mentioned staple 
crops the main business, we would suggest as a 
first step that the forty acres to be farmed be 
divided into four equal areas of ten acres each. 
We will call these plots 1, 2, 3, and 4. Plot 1 should 
be devoted to the house and lawn, the barn and 
barnyard, garden, chicken yard and runs, orchard, 
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and a small pasture adjacent to the barnyard and 
so placed that it will open into plots 2, 3 and 4. 
Generally the uses to which plot 1 are to be put 
will be fixed, and it is not to be included in the 
rotation plans for plots 2, 3 and 4. 

Plots 2, 3 and 4 we would devote to a well plan- 
ned rotation, and, once under way, we would hold 
to this rotation, regardless of any temptation to 
deviate from it. A number of combinations sug- 
gest themselves, but, with corn, oats, hay, cotton 
and livestock as the main crops, we believe the 
following will be as good as can be found: 

Beginning with plot 2, we will plant it in oats in 
September or October, drilling the oats between 
the cotton rows. Oat drills are now made that do 
this work rapidly and satisfactorily, without in- 
juring the cotton crop. In February or March 
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one bushel per acre of lespedeza or Japan clover 
seed should be broadcasted over the oats, to be 
cut for hay the following fall. By cutting the 
lespedeza hay in September, there will still be 
time, particularly in the lower half of the Cotton 
Belt, to seed this plot to crimson clover, this to 
be plowed under for corn the following April or 
May. 

The second year plot 2 goes in corn after crim- 
son clover, as above indicated, peas to be sown in 
the corn at the last cultivation. After the corn is 
harvested the peas are to be grazed and the vines 
and corn stalks plowed under preparatory to 
planting cotton the following spring. 

The third year plot 2 goes in cotton, oats to be 
sown in the cotton middles in the fall, thus begin- 
ning anew the three-year rotation. Of course 
plots 3 and 4 are handled in the same way, plot 
3 going into cotton after clover the first year, while 
plot 4 goes into cotton the first year. 

Such a rotation as this furnishes a crop each of 
oats, corn and cotton and three legume crops in 
three years, and, with enough livestock to handle 
the surplus feeds raised, affords the quickest way 
we know of to get rich land, And farming without 
rich land is generally a losing business. 

In the lower half of the Cotton Belt all the crops 
above suggested will unquestionably succeed; in 
the upper half, especially on the thinner soils, 
cowpeas or soy beans might be profitably substi- 
tuted for the lespedeza. Some authorities would 
recommend that the oats follow the corn crop, but, 
especially with corn after clover plowed under in 
April or May, we cannot see how it is possible to 
harvest the corn, give the livestock the run of the 
pea fields, and then get the oats in at a date early 
enough to avoid the danger of winter-killing. 





Helping Build a Good Neighborhood 





N OUR morning daily we find this item about a 
Mr. J. W. Penny, not far from our office, who is 
taking the surest steps to help build up his 

neighborhood. Said Mr, Penny to the newspaper 
man: 


“[ have had a tract of land divided up last 
week to sell on easy terms; the whole plot 
contained some 400 acres, and I had it split up 
into farms that averaged about 50 acres each. 
The etoming of six or seven new families to 
that neighborhood will do as much as any- 
thing you can put on the land toward building 
it up—provided they are the right sort of peo- 
ple, and that is the only kind that I want to 
settle down anyway.” 

It’s a pity that more farmers who have more 
land than they need to cultivate do not sell off 
fifty-acre tracts to good people who will help build 
up the neighborhood. Frequently a farmer holds 
on to three or four times as much land as he 
needs, saying that he wants it for division among 
his children, only to find in his old age that all the 
children have left because of the absence of a 
good neighborhood and social life. We heard of a 
case recently where a farmer who owned more 
than 500 acres and was cultivating only a fraction 
of it, would not sell small farms off it even to his 
children and grand-children. The result was that 
they have been forced to leave, leaving him in pit- 
iful loneliness when he might have been in the 
center of a happy colony of his offspring. 

Many a farmer would greatly increase his own 
happiness and that of his family by selling fifty 
acres to some good white neighbor. 





A Thought for the Week 


HE South is a land that has known sorrows; 

it is a land that has broken the ashen crust 

and moistened it with tears; a land scarred 
and riven by the plowshare of war and billowed 
with the graves of her dead; but a land of legend,a 
land of song, a land of hallowed and heroic mem- 
ories. To that land every drop of my blood, every 
fiber of my being, every pulsation of my heart, is 
consecrated forever. I was born of her womb; f 
was nurtured at her breast, and when my last hour 
shall come, I pray God that I may be pillowed upon 
her bosom and rocked to sleep within her tender 
and encircling arms.—The late Senator E. W. Car- 
mack, of Tennessee. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Is Your Community Organized? 

HE Progressive Farmer will never be pers 

fectly happy till we get in every neighbor- 

hood in the South— 

A Local Union or other farmers’ club. 

. A farm women’s club. 

. A community league. 

. A marketing association. 

. Incorporation of rural communities wher- 
ever the people desire it. 

We are especially glad to find that our recent 
article on the accomplishments of the “Commun- 
ity League” in the Salemburg and Ingold com- 
munities has excited so much attention. Such a 
League is needed in every community. As in the 
case of Salemburg and Ingold, it will help and not 
hurt the local farmers’ organization, and it will 
bring teachers, preachers, doctors and business 
men, men who either are ineligible to the Union 
or not interested in it, into work for neighbor- 
hood betterment. 

With a local Farmers’ Union and a club of Unit- 
ed Farm Women meeting, say, the second and 
fourth Saturdays each month, and a “Community 
League” of all the people meeting either the first 
Saturday in each month or the first Saturday in 
each quarter, the community will begin to make 
progress. Of course where no Local Union ex- 
ists, full information as to how to start one may 
be had by writing the state Union officers, whose 
names and addresses were given in our “Refer- 
ence Special”; or if it is impracticable to organize 
a Local Union, a simple “farmers’ club” may be 
organized along the lines set forth in the writer’s 
book, “How Farmers Codéperate and Double Prof- 
its.” As to how to organize a club of United Farm 
Women, full information may be had by writing 
Mrs. W.N Hutt, care of The Progressive Farmer, 
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How to Organize a “Community League” 


N ORDER to start a “Community League” it is 

only necessary for one or more leaders to get 

a meeting of all the people of a neighborhood. 
There are no officers “higher up” that it is neces- 
sary to consult, nor are any fees required. Dr. D. 
H, Hill summarizes the plan for organizing a 
League as follows: 
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“I, Any community that wishes to organize 
itself for codperation in social and economic 
undertakings may form a League. 

Il. The officers shall be president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, and _ corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Ill, There shall be a central executive com- 
mittee of five members. The president shall 
be ex-officio a member of the committee. 
The officers and the committee shall be elect- 
ed by the members, who shall fill these places 
by election once each year. 

IV. There shall be the following divisions 
in the work of the Community League, with a 
chairman and committee for each division: 


(1) Committee on Social Life—To encourage good 
roads and all forms of recreation, local fairs, baseball 
and other games; school and neighborhood picnics; 
Christmas, Easter, Fourth of July and Thanksgiving 
celebrations; corn shuckings, quiltings, debates, music- 
als, reading circles, etc., etc. 

(2) Committee on Educational Work—This commit- 
tee to look after— 

(a) Improving the schools; 

(b) Extension work; lectures, library development, 
getting books, bulletins, and papers into all 
homes, etc.; 

(ce) Boys’ and girls’ industrial clubs, 

(3) Committee on Farm Production—Soil fertility, 
scientific and progressive crop growing and stock rais- 
ing; improved tools and machinery and coéperation in 
their use. 

(4) Committee on Marketing and Credits— 

(a) Marketing crops and produce; 

(b) Economical buying; 

(c) Rural credits and thrift. 

(5) Committee on Moral Conditions and Improve- 
ment—To combat all agencies of dissipation, or im- 
morality, develop church and Sunday school interests 
and enlist these in the effort for community develop- 


ment. 
(6) Committee on Health Conditions and Improve- 
ment—To study conditions and adopt means for pfo- 


moting the health of the community, 

(7) Committee on Woman’s Work—To look after 
home equipment; to work out plans for household man- 
agement, home industries, recreation for the farm 
women, and so on, 

V. It is advised that such a league be start- 
ed only after a thorough canvass of the com- 
munity is made and conditions seem oppor- 
tune and favorable. It is needless to start un- 
less the community desires to codperate in 
the activities.” 

Of course such a Community League should em- 
brace all the white people of the section, and at 
the very first meeting, if possible, some definite 
plans for improving the schools, roads, health or 
social life should be discussed. Organization helps 
organization, and if you have a strong farmers? 


club or farm women’s club in your neighborhood, 
it will be easier to organize a Community League, 
But anyhow you should have one. Talk it over 
with your neighbors. 
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A Marketing Association Also Needed 


E ALSO need farmers’ marketing associa- 
tions in every county and in many smaller 
communities. 

And in this work, we repeat that farmers have 
a right to ask the coéperation of merchants. The 
farmers have a right to say, “If we buy from your 
shelves, you buy from our farms.” At the same 
time farmers must see that their products are 
properly graded and packed. And here they need 
the expert knowledge of some one painstaking, in- 
telligent man—some man who will do two things: 
(1) make a study of grading and packing and (2) 
keep informed as to market quotations. 

Take the case of cotton and cottonseed. In the 
studies of Oklahoma cotton marketing made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, it was 
found that farmers had prices cut on all grades 
below middling, but received practically no ad- 
vance for grades above middling. Prof. Barrow 
reported last year in The Progressive Farmer 
that the codperative cotton marketing association 
at Scott, Ark., made profits on cotton ranging 
from $2.50 to $5 a bale and cleared $4 a ton on cot- 
tonseed. Similarly Mr. J. Z. Green tells our read- 
ers that cotton growers by pooling their cotton- 
seed have recently received 2,100 pounds of meal 
for each ton of seed. 

Moreover, just as we write this we have before 
us a clipping from the Charlotte, N. C., Observer, 
giving an illuminating experience of a leading 
banker there, Mr. H. M. Victor. He has known 
for a long time that the local cotton buyers were 
not paying enough for cotton. So one morning 
recently when the local market opened at 8% 
cents for middling when he knew it ought to be 
bringing 9 cents, he simply posted a notice saying: 
“Mecklenburg farmers having cotton to sell may 
obtain 9 cents for the same by calling at 35 East 
Fourth street.” The result was that the regular 
buyers also had to come across and pay 9 cents. 
Nor did the good work stop with one day. As the 
Observer says: 


“From this time on, Mr. Victor states that 
for the information of the farmers of Meck- 
lenburg County, he will post on his window 
what spot cotton should bring and what Mr, 
Crook or someone else will pay.” 


Of course the farmers of his section ought to 
appreciate Mr. Victor’s action, but the point we 
raise is simply this: Isn’t it rather galling to 
think of our intelligent,sfreemen farmers having 
to be rescued by a representative of the commer- 
cial classes? Why aren’t they organized so they 
will both know when buyers propose to take their 
products below the market price, and have a 
course of procedure ready to check such action? 

We again urge the importance of proceeding at 
once with the formation of the needed organiza- 
tions for marketing this year’s products. If you 
can’t do anything else, resolve to pool cotton and 
cottonseed and market codperatively, but the 
work ought not to stop with these products. 


ot 
Co6perative Buying Versus Codperative 
Merchandising 
E REITERATE our belief that there is 


both more profit and less risk in codpera- 

tive marketing than in coOperative mer- 
chandising. In other words, it is The Progressive 
Farmer’s contention that it is more important for 
farmers to organize for selling their own products 
than to organize for selling somebody else’s pro- 
ducts. Upon this point we find a recent issue of 
the Missouri Farmer endorsing our view that 
farmers surely ought to dc codperative buying 
but should be very cautious about going into co- 
Operative merchandising. As the editor says: 


“The experience of the past has demonstrat- 
ed that it is not wise for farmers or others 
inexperienced in business to engage in coodper- 
ative retail business. But there are lines 
where the farmers can profit by codperative 
buying. These lines include those heavier and 
coarser products that are not quickly perisha- 
ble and that must be handled in car lots—flour, 
grain, hay, fertilizers, coal, and other like pro- 
ducts that can easily be delivered to the buyer 
directly without cost of extra handling, stor- 
age and insurance. It may in many instances 
be found advantageous to buy these products 
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from local dealers, because they can well af- 
ford to cut their profits to a minimum when 
they can find opportunity to sell in car lots 
for cash and make delivery from the car door 
and save expense of handling.” 


A Coéperative Laundry With Every 
Creamery 


ARM women ought to be interested in the es- 

tablishment of creameries not only because 

of the increased money for the farmer, but 
also because it is easily possible in connection 
with a creamery to have a codperative laundry to 
do the washing for the farmers’ families. As Prof, 
W. A. Henry, of Wisconsin, says: 


“It is hoped that the time is not far distant 
when laundries will be run in connection 
with each of these plants. The same power 
which operates the machinery for the cream- 
ery can be utilized for the laundry work, and 
there is always an abundance of hot water 
and steam. The laundry bill is charged to the 
cream account and taken out of the cream 
check at the end of the month. Five cents 
per pound is charged for washing. All flat 
work is ironed in the mangle and no extra 
charge is made. While this laundry does not 
add to the farmers’ income as the creamery 
does, it is indirectly a productive enterprise, 
lifting the heavy burden from the farmers’ 
wives, saving them strength for their other 
duties, and increasing the efficiency and com- 
fort of the farm home many times more than 
enough to recompense for the outlay.” 
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Why Not Adopt England’s “Old Age Pen- 
sions” Act ? 
PROPOS of our nation’s $170,000,000 pension 


bill for Union soldiers, the Public of Chica- 

go reminds us that nearly four and a half 
billion dollars have been paid out in pensions on 
account of the Civil War, and that the next Con- 
gress is likely to pass the bill to pay a-dollar-a- 
day to every man who enlisted on the Union side, 
even if for less than ninety days. There seems 
to us to be merit in the Public’s suggestion: 

“Tf there is no way of stemming this tide it 
were better that Congress established a gen- 
eral system of old age pensions. A system of 
Government aid that permits one man to qual- 
ify by three months of service in a training 
camp, and denies another who has spent forty 
years in a shop or mine, has little to com- 
mend it to any except the beneficiaries.” 


It would seem to us indeed to be the part of 
wisdom for Congress, as the old soldiers die out, 
to establish simply a general old age pension act 
like that of England. For years now the British 
Government has paid every néedy old man or 
woman past seventy a pension of $1.20 a week. 


xj 
Minor Matters 


AYS the Henderson Gold Leaf: “Vance County 
and the city of Henderson Monday did a wise 
and handsome thing in employing a physician 

for all his time as health officer.” Every county 
needs a whole-time health officer, but we have too 
many counties whose people think they cannot af- 
ford to have the lives and happiness of their fami- 
lies so safeguarded. Yet many of these same coun- 
ties by eliminating the useless office of county 
treasurer, combining other offices in a business- 
like way, and paying salaries instead of fees, could 
save the cost of the county health officer twice 
over. While in many poorer counties the fees ob- 
tained by county officials are not large, nm wealthy 
counties thousands and thousands of dollars go te 
overpaid officials that should go into school or 


road funds. 
kok OX 


The writer’s church paper remarks of John D. 
Rockefeller that— 


“Of no one else in all the history of man can 
it be said that he gave to benevolence the un- 
thinkable aggregate of eighty-five million 
dollars.” 


And yet by the standard of Mark 12: 41—44 
there are thousands and thousands of poor farm- 
erssand farmers’ wives all over the South who 
have given more than Rockefeller ever gave—and 
they did not make a penny of it by taking unfair 
advantage of others and driving competitors into 
poverty and bankruptcy. It will be a bad day for 
the church if its leaders ever forget the story of 
the widow’s mite, or lack courage to read the fifth 
chapter of James to those who have grown rich 
by devouring widows’ houses. 





No man that does not see visions will ever realize any 
high hope or undertake any high enterprise.—Woodrow 
Wilson. 
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HOME CANNING SAVES 
GROCERY BILLS 


Get Clear, White Glass Jars With 
Glass Tops Instead of the Old- 
fashioned Green Screw Jar—A 
Twelve-cent Jar Should Last Fifty 
Years 


OULD you do up fruit and vege- 

tables if you were I? I ama 
young wife and it seems a great deal 
of trouble, particularly as my hus- 
band thinks glass jars are a big ex- 
pense,” is a question that comes to 
me. 

I am certainly very glad you are 
thinking of canning fruit and vege- 
tables for next winter. It seems a 
great deal of work to do in the sum- 
mer, but it really is not hard when 
you once get in the way of it, and 
then in winter it is such a delight to 
have plenty of variety in fine, whole- 
some things to eat. 

If I were you I would have my hus- 
band plant a small amount of a large 
number of vegetables, rather than a 
good deal of the few things you per- 
sonally care most for. Then I would 
make up my mind whether or not I 
wanted to do my canning in glass 
or tin. There are things to be said 
in favor of each. The glass jars will 
eost you a good deal this year, but 
since they do not break easily the 
way they used to years ago most of 
them will last as long as you live. 
Therefore, to pay as much as 12 cents 
for a jar is not expensive. The ad- 
vantage of tin is that tins cost only 
about one-fifth as much as glass jars 
and that they can be shipped easily. 

lf I were in your place, I would 
make an effort to do my things in 
glass and then another year buy a 
canning outfit and perhaps do some 
in tin for sale. You might even join 
a canning club another year. Of 
course, you would not be allowed to 
compete for prizes with the girls, 
but you would learn a great deal. 

The clear white glass jars with the 
glass top and clamp are ‘very much 
easier to use and are better than the 
green glass with the screw top. If 
your merchant will not get them, as 
seems to be the complaint of many 
persons, then send away for them 
and he will soon be glad to put them 
in stock. If you can in glass I would 
get nothing but quart and pint jars. 
Half-gallon jars are hard to do vege- 
tables in, and then in ten years or 
so your family will be small as the 
children go away from home, and you 
will not need the big jars, while the 
small ones will always come in handy. 

The method of canning tomatoes, 
blackberries, pears, peaches, and 
other things that contain no proteids 
and are, therefore, easy to do, is to 
either can them in a vessel and put 
them in a well-boiled jar with fresh 
rubbers and seal tight, or to place 
them in the jar raw, fill with water 
plus sugar or salt, loosely, set in 
a covered vessel with some water, 
let boil 10 to 15 minutes, seal tight 
and continue boiling a short time. 
Those like beans, snaps, corn, peas, 
beets, etc., are more difficult to keep. 
They should be started like the lat- 
ter method suggested for fruit, but 
instead of doing them in one. day, 
they should be cooked for some time 
for three successive days. The num- 
ber of minutes to cook them are in 
the following table: 


Figures Denote Minutes 


@ Pa 
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Blackberries 5 5 10 10 
Cherries 10 10 20 20 
2a 19 10 20 20 
REPOS. 6-5. 10 10 20 20 
Huckleberries 5 10 15 15 
0 Sa 10 10 20 20 
Peaches 10 10 20 20 
Pears 10 15 25 25 
Quinces 10 2 30 30 





Raspberries ..... 5 





5 
eee eee oe 10 10 20 20 
Strawberries .... 5 5 10 10 
Asparagus ...... 15 45 60 60 
BOCCtB .ccvesescee 10 40 50 50 
Lima beans ..... 15 45 60 60 
CowpeaS .eesseee 15 45 60 60 
SHGPB ccc ccccsves 15 45 60 60 
Corn 4606004060. 420 45 60 60 
BOOMING 66.00 0% eoe 2D 45 60 60 
2 i See ree ree ees 15 45 60 60 
Snglish Peas .... 15 45 60 60 
Pumpkin ....... 15 45 60 60 
Squash ....ccceee 15 45 60 69 
Spinach. ...+.ee0. 10 30 40 40 
Sweet potatoes... 15 15 60 60 
Tomatoes .......- 19 20 30 30 
Corn and tomatoes 15 45 50 60 
Okra and tomatoes 15 45 60 60 
Corn and beans... 15 75 90 99 
(Succotash) 

BOUPS ccc ccssacise 15 75 90 90 
Meats in jars.... 15 75 90 90 


Be sufe not to unseal the jars after 
they have been sealed on the first 
day until you go to eat them. The 
jar will not burst. Be sure to get 
enough jars. Twenty-four dozen 


is not at all too many for a family of 
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six, and you will find that every one 
of them will be emptied and your bill 
with the merchant will be cut in two. 
You may learn to so can your fruits 
and vegetables that you will never 
have a jar spoil. You must never call 
it bad luck if you do lose a jar, but 
rather study as to what you have 
done wrong. If you haven’t a nice, 
big pantry in which to keep your 
fruit and vegetables you might do 
what a very thrifty little friend of 
mine has done, and get your hus- 
band to build you shelves all across 
one end of the kitchen. My friend 
did up so many fine things that peo- 
ple wanted to buy from her and now 
she sells all that she does not need. 

Do not forget that there is no in- 
vestment on the farm that gives such 
big returns as does that spent on 
fruit jars. 





RS. W. B. D. sends us some poet- 

ry. We are just as sorry as we 
can be that we have a rule that per- 
mits us to publish no original verse. 
One verse of it, however, I must steal 
for the inspiration of other women :— 
“No, I’ll not let butter get the best of me, 
I'll try to keep cheery and bright as can be. 
While one hand does the work the mind 

may be free, 
So I’ll scribble the fancies that come to me. 
Then I’ll take each duty as it comes in turn, 
And hold to my patience as I churn, churn, 

churn!” 


Wants Kitchen Made Over 


E HAVE a big kitchen. It is very 

hard to work in it, but I am 
afraid to say anything because it be- 
longs to my husband’s people. Once 
I said I would like a sink and some 
cupboards and more light and my 
husband’s upper lip tightened and he 
said, “It would seem that what was 
good enough for my mother and 
grandmother would be good enough 
for you.” 

The same old story—the Chinese 
worship of ancestors. But listen, lit- 
tle bride, when your husband said 
that to you did you permit yourself 
to be abashed, or did you smile sweet- 
ly and say, “And are the plows, hogs 
and barns that were good enough for 
your father and grandfather sufficient 
for you?” If so, it probably made 
him see a great light for, unless he is 
a very backward man indeed, he has 
new plows, improved hogs and en- 
larged barns. 

What you want, dear, 
piece of backbone, much 
more persistency. 
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‘thicago Herald, 


3ABY GOT TYPHOID FEVER 


do? We are going to offer a prize 
very soon for the best plan of a re- 
modeled kitchen. Suppose you put 
your pretty head and hands to work 
and whether you win the prize or not, 
your husband will see that you are 
taking an intelligent interest in your 
work in general and your kitchen 
in particular. 





“How Two Girls Make Money on the 
Farm” 


E HOPE that every reader of 

this page will be sure to read the 
prize article on our Young People’s 
Page this week, “How Two Girls 
Make Money on the Farm.” In try- 
ing to find ways to make extra dol- 
lars, farm women too often go off 
after some queer, far-away scheme 
and overlook the greater opportuni- 
ties right under their noses—the op- 
portunities to make money with poul- 
try, butter, eggs, fruit and vegetables, 
provided really scientific and up-to- 
date methods are used both about 
growing these things and marketing 
them. 

These two girls were wise enough 
to see that the farming articles in 
The Progressive Farmer, and the ar- 
ticles about gardening, fruit-growing, 
poultry-raising, dairying, etc., ought 
to be read by every farm girl and ev- 
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ery farm woman as well as by the 
men on the farm. The result is that 
they have no trouble in making extra 
money for themselves, as their let- 
ter shows. 





How to Pasteurize Milk 


iG WAS Louis Pasteur who discov- 
ered that there were germs in the 
milk, if not given the greatest care, 
and that if the milk was heated by a 
certain method it would destroy most 
of these germs without making the 
milk indigestible. 

The milk is placed in bottles, pre- 
ferably the nursing bottles, of which 
it is wise to have several. Set these 
bottles with the fresh milk in them in 
water that is in a vessel with a good 
cover to hold in the steam. Heat the 
water until the milk gets to the tem- 
perature of 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Let stand at this temperature 40 min- 
utes. Cool the milk then just as 
quickly as you can, either with ice or 
running water. It is wise to buy a 
thermometer for this purpose and 
also some absorbent cotton, as a cork 
or stopper with which to keep dust or 
germs and flies from getting into the 
milk bottles. Be very careful that no 
spoon, finger, towel, etc., touches the 
milk or anything with which it can 
come in contact. 





An Oil Stove Will Lighten Labor 


N A recent issue of The Progressive 

Farmer the editor gives a list of 10 
articles that every farmer’s wife 
should have. I do not recall any 
mention of an oil stove, which I con- 
sider more necessary than a fireless 
cooker, and I have had both. For the 
farmer’s wife who has no reservoir 
with her range it is invaluable for 
procuring hot water for scalding milk 
vessels in the evening, and for the hot 
drinks and dish washing Sunday night, 
We have found it particularly con- 
venient for preparing the poached 
egg and toast for the every-three- 
hour nourishment for a sick person. 
For preserving and canning in hot 
weather it is an unspeakable comfort. 
It will heat irons, too. 

MRS. F. McP. McINTYRE. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 





Beautifying the Courthouse Lawia 


> a correspondent: “The ladies 
of the Hillsboro Betterment Asso- 
ciation, of Hillsboro, N. C., assisted 
by the county commissioners, are do- 
ing much in beautifying the court- 
house yard. The old, tumbled-down 
iron fence has been removed and a 
privet hedge is planted all.the way 
around the courthouse. These plants 
are the evergreen Amoor River va- 
riety. The members of the Better- 
ment Association appeared before the 
commissioners at their last meeting, 
with the result that the board appro- 
priated funds to supplement those 
raised by the Betterment Association 
for this work.” 

Here is an idea for other towns in 
which the courthouse grounds look 
like the forsaken half-acre. 








Strips of Denim Make Good Chair 
Bottoms 


HAVE some old chairs,” says Mrs. 

McG., “from which the seats are 
gone. They arecheap but very com- 
fortable rocking chairs. I donot like 
those hard board seats and I cannot 
cane chairs. Willyoutell me how to 
cane?” 

In caning chairs you simply soak 
the cane in hot water, and wind it 
over and over the chair frame, like 
the warp in cloth. Then weave the 
woof. Suppose you try this: Tear 
long strips of denim about two inches 
wide. Turn in the edges, making a 
strip one inch across. Wind all the 
strips in one direction, then weave 
the other way, keeping the smooth 
side up. It makes a strong, cheap, 
pliable chair bottom, if well done. 





Aunt—Has anybody 
serves? (Dead silence.) 
them, Jimmy? ‘ 

Jimmy—Pa never ‘lows me to talk at the 
table.—Woman’s Journal, 
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Lemonade 
‘ i T IS a helpful, soothing drink, 
i when flies are bad and days are , 
| [attend arate COOK IN COMFORT THIS SUMMER 
pink it always seems to hit the 
j spot. I drink it with the lovely e. ; Bad 
; ee ea Oe ee or OU can make your kitchen as livable: as your living 
: i take in the kale; I drink it at the ° " ~ : 
’ | baseball games, at home I sip it by room—if you have a NEW PERFECTION Oil Cook- 
' oe ee a ee stove. No wood-box, no ash-pan, no coal-hod to bother 
the best, as every learned physi- re A h d h If h d d 
cian knows; it always soothes my with. A clean, cool kitchen, and half the drudgery gone. 
savage breast, and gives my war- 


like soul repose. It takes the fun- The NEW PERFECTION is as quick and handy aS a gas 
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i gus from my tongue, and kills the li h : ] d b ] f 
> aq . oO m O 
s toadstools in my throat; and I stove. It 1g ts instant y, an gives you a 1g volu € 
1 ta ] h k 
: feel brave and gay and’ young, heat, easily regulated just by raising or lowering the wick. 
4 when all my innards are afloat; ° ] d > k 
= q . ‘aoe 
é f when they’re afloat in lemonade, It 1s easy to operate, eg * to clean, an easy to Te-WI1CK. 
) my head is clear, my nerve is 2.000.000 women say it’s ‘‘gas stove comfort with kerosene 
. . 9 9 
. strong; I face my duties unafraid, ° 
3 and put up hay the whole day oil. 
: 1 
ong. And when the cool, gray ° * 
4 morning breaks, I do not see, be- Ask your dealer to show you his NEW PERFECTION 
L $ 
side my bed, a bunch of hydra- : ; } h d f b N 
1 ended alleles with inbdageel wank line stoves ath one, two, three an our urmmers. ote 
: fae 2W PERFECTION OV ially mad 
; os " as head. ‘ ate refresh- particluarly NE PERFEC I ENS, especially ade 
ed, so tull of vim, and Of aggressive f h d ] f ° d b ki 
strength so full, that when I’ve or use on these stoves. Idea or roasting an aking. 
z sung my morning hymn, I go out 
e doors and whip a_ bull.—Walt STANDARD Ol < ‘OMPANY 
a Mason. 
5 P New Jerse 
Tew Washington, D, C. ¢ y) Charlotte, N. C. 
PATTERNS FOR SMALL GIRLS WAS se Norfolk, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
No. 1338 Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
=] This is a dear little : 
) dress that is easily 
made and washed, If 
e you cannot do the 
smocking just substi- 
y tute little tucks. It 
- would be lovely made 
S of rosebud lawn or of 
thin, plain white with 
e the collar and cuffs 
r edged with fine tat- 
ting. It is cut in four 
r sizes, for four, six, 
ic eight and ten years. 
It requires three and 
t a half yards of 36-inch 
S i material for a_ six- 
fa year size. We will 
= i send it to you for 10 
d cents, 
No, 1352 : 
ES This jumper effect is 1 1 1 
_ I ign Use Aladdin Security pond 
deal this summer. It 
t oe a or cae or Diamond White Oi 
te ~ ns ee to obtain best results in oil 
over your last summer 
et stoves, lamps and _ heaters 
children. The _ skirt 
and guimpe patterns 
cost 10 cents, so you 
see you get much for 
your money. It comes 
in six, eight, ten and 
Sj twelve-year sizes, and 
{ the ten-year size takes 
ood three yards of 36-inch 
d material. 
ia No. 1357 
‘his is i - : 
a 1 anna lie carte soft, then drain well (saving the water) and 
. : rub through a sieve, Put 1 pint of the 
n because you can use 
. strained beans in a stewpan with 2 table- 
a the dress for hot spoons of butter, or bacon fat, 1 teaspoon of A BEAUTIFUL 
y weather or add a yoke sugar, 1 teaspoon of salt, 4% of a teaspoon of 
and sleeves for cold pepper, and hot milk enough to make mix- 
Ss weather, You can use ture like thick mush. About half a pint of e 
im it for wool dresses milk will be right. Cook in the double boil- 
next winter. Of course, er for one hour, stirring often and adding 
fo you do not have to add More milk if too dry, Heap this in the cen- 
2 the peplum unless you ter of a hot platter. Garnish with a circle 
e per y 
wish, and the whole of friend sausages, pork chops, mutton chops, 
S5 dress can be made of or any fat meat. The puree may be served 
@ one color, or the yoke 48 @ vegetable, with any kind of meat. A 
and belt of plain and soup may be made with the water in which 
2 the dress of color, the beans were cooked and the remainder of 
n This pattern is pretty the strained beans. People who are fond of 
to use plain with the beans but to whom the hulls give indiges- 
belt, yoke and sleeves tion often like this, 
n edged with scalloped Try This Method of Cooking Artichokes 
I ne oo aan Cut the washed and peeled artichokes into 
rns sd stena: Gun cubes, put in a stewpan and cover with 
ihe inal alas) tales milk (a generous pint to a quart of cubes). 
thies nal a hale Res pe Add 1 small onion and cook 20 minutes. 
of 96-4xich RiareRiaite Beat together 1 tablespoon of butter and 1 
ir ns ss ; level tablespoon of flour, and stir this into 
= ae the boiling milk. Then season with a tea- 
spoon of salt and 4 teaspoon of pepper, and ° ° ° 
Seasonable Recipes continue the cooking half an hour longer. In heavy plate—guaranteed for 25 years. This set is put up in a neat, 
Se * kde ‘end ere Mg 2 double satin lined box, making it suitable for a wedding gift. 
oiler, a: ; als akes ¢ very c 
ie HIS delicio a es cubis calouidnt oak poe ee, oe ee ee ee You of course need one for your own use. This is one of the 
s J us spring veget: Ss > = < G ak 
"i (eth at anh wae Beets With Butter very nicest rewards we have been able to make and trust hundreds 
Cut off the woody part, scrape the lower Wash the beets, being careful not to break will take advantage of this opportunity to earna set. - 
<) part of the stalks, Wash well and tie in the skin, Put into a stewpan and cover gen- Given as a reward for a club of only five (5) Special 25-cent Trial 
rt : perpen ocumee ee stew pan, bidet — erously Ww ath: boiling water nd Dorr until Subscriptions, or for a club of. three (3) and 50 cents additional, or 
ting the bottom the stewpan, tender. When the young beets are cooked, 5 oe ° 
.O Pour in boiling water to come up to the ten- take them from the boiling water and drop 1 Year’s New or Renewal Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
onllepey _ Phd — i nag P — a _ a eS end ot one ae eae the and above described set only $1.50. Cash price alone $1 and worth it. 
as sa or each quart of water. = skin. ‘u e beets in thin slices and season 
k oer tage on the water will boil. Cook until with salt and butter, Serve at once. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. £ 
H tender, having the cover partially off the ? 4 ic f ei > rg i i 
nt stewpan. This will be Svein 15 to 30 ite Boiled Lettuce 1 Your Sheree ne Set ee eggs 4 eg el ig 
<<) utes, depending upon the freshness and ten- If lettuce has grown until rather too old three * o ¢ . wed dis wis 29 ° : € iy cy eas 
le derness of the vegetable, Have some slices for salad, it may be cooked and makes a | er for $1.25, or cash price 50 cents each. The single pieces are packed 
of well toasted bread on a platter. Butter fairly palatable dish. Wash four 4 or 5 in plush lined box same as the set. 
ir them slightly. Arrange the cooked aspara- heads of lettuce, carefully removing thick, 
2S gus on the toast, season with butter and a bitter stalks and retaining all sound leaves. 
. genet poe eng serve at once. Save the water Cook in plenty of boiling salted water for 10 
n which the asparagus was boiled to use in or 15 minutes, then plunge into cold water 
1e making vegetable soup, for a minute or two, Drain, chop lightly, placed anywhere, at- RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
re Another method of cooking asparagus ig 2d heat in a stewpan with some butter, | DAISY FLY KILLER tracts and kills all TIONS THROUGH US 
to cut all the tender part into short pieces. and salt and pepper to taste, If preferred, a ies, Neat, clean, or- 
h Add pa water enough to just cover the pan Mey — may _ are Pb a ; 0s iy semente, omen, Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
vegetable and place where the wate , i of white sauce, seasoned with salt, pep- r BAe ; 
Pp, boil. Cook until tender Teheut si memetnns, per and grated nutmeg. After simmering pat en Rp Bm iy wae 2 ee ee ee eee 
y 4 season with salt and butter and serve in the or a tow suerte in ane Soueee draw to a over j will not soil oF may wish. 
greater part of the juice. cooler part of the range and stir in the injure anything. One letter, one money order—and it's all 
If preferred, a credm dressing may be Weéll-beaten yolks of two eggs. Guaranteed effective. 
“4 t served with asparagus, ii Bold by Gontens, cs attended to, 
> ’ sent by exp > 
Puree of D May we serve you’ 
e wee af Euted Beans It's a good brand of fertilizer that will ee eS 
ne Cook 1 quart of beans in water until very raise a mortgage.—Peoria Star, HAROLD SOMERS, Ave., Brooklyn, N. E THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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“*Take This Road 
To Marke 


lt leads direct to 
seven thousand cities 
and towns, and affords 
you an easy and convenient 
way to dispose of your surplus 
‘of ,chickens, eggs, fruit, fish, 
vegetables, butter, milk and oth- 
er farm supplies. 

Our Market Bulletin System is free 


to you and will help you find your 
trade.---- Ask your Express Agent. 


* Low Rates.— Quick Service.—City Delivery 


Southern Express Company 


\s “Serve the Public’’ 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








‘ ‘ > ( J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: ©. w. pages, President South Carolina Farmors* Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, Executive C itt Nati 





I Farmers’ Union 




















SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
JUNE 

What Sort of Rural Credits System Do 
We Need and How May We Secure It? 
How May We Better Regulate Hours 
of Labor on the Farm? 
JULY 
Plans for a Neighborhood or Union 
|] Picnic This Summer. 


How May We Best Coéperate in Mar- 
keting This Year’s Crops? 











MORE ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS 
If You Wish to Get One Started, 
Write to Prof. Camp 

HAT is a credit Union, as author- 

ized by the North Carolina Leg- 
islature? A credit union is a savings 
society. 

Who may forma credit union? Any 
group of neighbors who want to save 
all their spare money, however little 
that may be. The youngest in the 
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F THE STANDAR 
INOCULATION FOR LEGUMES 


AT HALF PRICE 


Due to the fact that we are no longer agents for the 
sale of FARMOGERM in the South, we intend to sell 
our supply of FARMOGERM ata lower price than it 

ever could be bought before. 


We have cut the price in half! Never 
before has it been possible to buy high- 
grade pedigreed bacteria for your leg- 
umes at such an unheard-of price. 
These bacteria are pure, alive and active. 
They are supplied with air and natural 
food. Buy now while the supply lasts. 


1 ACRE SIZE - $1.00 
5 ACRE SIZE - $4.50 


Send in your order today. State wheth- 
er you want inoculation for cow-peas, 
soy beans, bur, red, sweet, alsike or 
crimson clover, alfalfa, garden peas, 

Canada peas, vetch or peanuts. 


bode 
4 = The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


| ; =S Charleston, 
ees = South Carolina. 


Acre Size 
ver hoe Nae 
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family is to be taught the lesson of 
| saving pennies. The parents and old- 
er brothers and sisters are to save 
for the credit union. 

Does every neighbor join a credit 
Union? No; only those who work and 
pay their debts may become mem- 
bers. 

Who are the people who form cred- 
it unions? Those who belong to the 
same church, Farmers’ Union, or oth- 
er organization, or those who work 
at mills or stores in the same town. 
The more interests people have in 
common the better they will stick to- 
gether in a credit union. 

What becomes of the money which 
the members have toiled for, and 
handed to the keeping of the credit 
union? The savings are not hoarded 
but kept busy. The union lends them 
to its members. If any of the savings 
are not loaned they are deposited in 
a safe bank where they earn interest. 

Do the members get paid for lend- 
ing their savings? Yes, four cents 
for every dollar that is left with the 
union for one year. 

Can a person withdraw his savings 
from the union in case he needs them 
|for his own use? Yes, upon proper 
notice. 

How is the union able to pay its 











FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all stinging, 
biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength. Your horses and mules do 
less work. Your cows give from one-fourth to one- 
third less milk. The animals become scrawny, poor 
and are victims of disease. Start today and safe- 
guard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & Veterinary Liniment 
It will protect your stock from all biting insects— 
horse flies, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, ete. A splen- 
did liniment for treatment of sore backs, galls, 
scratches, chafing, scalds, etc. 

At All Stores—PRICE 25c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


SHEPARD’S CHEMICAL COMPANY, inc., WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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members for savings? It charges any 
member who borrows six cents a year 
for each dollar borrowed. If the time 
is only half a year then the interest 
charge would only be three cents for 
every dollar borrowed. 

Can a member borrow money for 
any purpose? No; members can bor- 
row only to spend it for productive 
purposes. Would spending the mon- 
ey for a buggy be allowed? No. For 
an automobile? No. For tickets to 
the circus or the movies? No. To 
| pay old debts? No. 

Why not, are these things not 
good? Yes! but they do not help the 











cotton to grow nor bring it to the 





The University of North Carolina. 
1915 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks, June 15-July 30. Rural Life Conference July 6-12. 
High School Conference July 12-17. 


SUMMER LAW SCHOOL, June 17-August 17. 








REGULAR SESSION (1915-1916) OPENS SEPTEMBER 14—Thorough preparation for 
the widest efficiency and usefulness for all ambitious young North Carolinians, 


Write to the University when you need help. 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM, President, Chapel Hill. 





market. If a plow were needed to 
loosen the soil more deeply or if a 
new wagon were necessary to haul 
the cotton to market a member might 
borrow the money with which to buy 
the plow or wagon. 

Is this credit union not a bank? 
Yes, and no. Like a savings bank it 
helps people to save. Like a state 
or national bank it helps borrowers 
to the credit they need. But a bank 
does not limit its loans to its members. 

Is not a credit union a competitor 
of a bank? No, they have not proved 
so. The people who become members 
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of a credit union are not those who 









a x y 6 AS | | x 3 : — FOR — + 
nX @ wa ASS i [ UI E YOUNG WOMEN 
; AN ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegiate courses, A 
- FA JPepresion, Pareon Culture, Besngrars case, etc. Conservatory 0 
usic. igh standard mainta y large staff of ex i 2 
trained instructors. Takesonly 100 fesachenthotesa 


boarders and teaches the individu 
Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Mescionsintan 


Good gymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tenni 
" ball, Write for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your eeneee, 


GEORGE J, RAMSEY, M. A. L. L. D. President. Raleigh, N°C. 


|take their savings to banks nor are 
{they those who borrow from them. 
| The credit union takes its funds to 
ithe bank. 

Af - 


May I then become a share holder 
}in a credit union? Why not, if you 
| have a dollar to spare? 

Must not one who desires to be- 
come a share holder in a bank have a 
hundred dollars to buy even one 








share? Yes. But not in a credit un- 
ion. In a credit union shares may be 
made any size from one dollar to one 
hundred. 

Jut if all in our neighborhood join- 
ed, farmers, teachers, and pastor, 
there would be only 40 of us; and if 
we made our shares five dollars and 
each took one and paid one dollar as 
a first payment our capital would be 
only forty dollars to start with. Sure- 
ly so small a capital would not be 
worth considering. Yes, it would in a 
credit union. The first codperative 
bank established in America began 
with a capital of twenty-eight dollars 
and a membership of ninety. Now, 
after twelve years it has loaned $971,- 
761.94 to its members. Not one cent 
has been lost. Such may be the result 
of thrift and mutual care for one’s 
fellows. 

To tell how credit unions have 
brought a new prosperity to agricul- 
ture and how they have developed a 
spirit of working together in a com- 
munity would be too long a story for 
this short article. 

All who desire to know more about 
the credit union, provided for by the 
North Carolina Legislature, may have 
their questions answered by writing 
to Wm. R. Camp, North Carolina Di- 
vision of Markets, West Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Non-resident Landlords Who Oppose 
Progress 
ON-RESIDENT land owners in 


rural communities are the great- 
est menace to progress. This state- 
ment, while a very sad accusation to 
bring against an individual or a com- 
munity, is nevertheless a true one, as 
observed by the writer. 

When matters pertaining to schools, 
roads, and many other public ques- 
tions that require the vote of the 
people, come up for consideration, 
these non-resident owners are ever 
ready to register their disapproval, 
and while in many cases they are not 
allowed a vote, they fight behind the 
scene, usually having one or more 
underlings who stand ready by their 
vote to record the disapproval of the 
landlord, thus defeating the wishes 
of the better element of the com- 
munity. Again, these town and city 
land owners usually work these large 
farms with Negroes, and fill up the 
country with a very undesirable citi- 
zenship. 

In the opinion of the writer, such 
questions should only be passed on 
by the frecholders of a community 
and not allow the vote of one who 
may be 50 miles away by another 
year to stop the wheels of progress. 
And where a non-resident sees fit to 
invest his money in a community, he 
should be made to bear his part of the 
expenses of the bettering of the con- 
ditions therein and not be a menace 
and deadlock to the citizenship of the 
community, working a worse hard- 
ship on a community’ than Negro 
land owners. CITIZEN. 

Yorkville, S. C. 


“Meat Ring” Another Codperative 
Success 

EAT rings are proving a good 

thing in some parts of Minneso- 
ta. A meat ring is made up of a 
group of farmers for the purpose of 
supplying the families of members 
with fresh meat at a minimum ex- 
pense. Such a group turns over to 
some member a beef animal for 
The hide 
usually pays the cost of the work. 
The carcass is then divided up 
among the members of the ring at 
cost. Where it has been tried the 
plan has worked well and to the sat- 
isfaction of the group.—Minnesota 
Press News. 
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Strawberry Growers Should Organize 
for Better Packing and Grading 


HE following clipping appeared in 
the New York Packer of May 14: 
“One of the biggest receivers stated 
that Carolina berries never did come 
in good shape, but this year they are 
worse than ever. They are small, 
mushy and poorly packed.” 





The Packer says further that there | 


is a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
that such a poor quality of berries is 
being received and that for stock to 
bring 14 cents at this time of the year 
is deplorable. 

Mr. W. R. Camp, of the Division of 
Markets, is now engaged in a prelim- 
inary survey of the strawberry situa- 
tion at Mount Olive, Rose Hill, and 
Teacheys. His assistant, Mr. Bullard, 
will probably go to Mount Tabor and 
Chadbourn later, In this preliminary 
work, an effort is made to find out by 
exact figures the losses resulting 
from the present system of market- 
ing and the passibilities of an organ- 
ization to offset this loss. It is desir- 
ed to get an organization so that a 
uniformly well-packed and _ high 
quality of berries be put out. Too 
often the individual grower seeks to 
cover the bad fruit with a good grade 
without considering the future of his 
business. — Agricultural Extension 
News. 





Virginia Union’s Coéperative Enter- 
prises 


ECRETARY Blankenship of 

Virginia State Union announces 
the following action taken by the 
Virginia State Executive committee: 

“Owing to the fact that the Union 
Stores Inc., Richmond, Va., and the 
Farmers’ and Consumers’ Codpera- 
tive Co, Inc, Richmond, Va., are 
often confused in the minds of our 
members, the Secretary was direct- 
ed to publish the minutes of ‘our 
committee and of our State Conven- 
tion relative to the Union Stores, Inc. 
This enterprise is not and has never 
been connected with the Farmers’ 
Union in any way. The Farmers’ and 
Consumers’ Codéperative Co., Inc., is 
owned almost ‘entirely by members 
of our Union. 

“The committee desiring to keep 
informed of the progress and success 
of all Union enterprises, directed Bro. 
R. F. Bower to visit the Farmers’ and 
Consumers’ Codperative Company, 
Richmond, Va., and the Southside 
Exchange, Petersburg, Va., two co- 
Operative enterprises organized and 
operated under Union auspices, and 
investigate their method of doing 
business.” 


the 





Get the Boys to Join the Union 
N EFFORT was made on this page 
some time ago to interest local 
unions in getting boys from 16 to 21 to 
join. In this connection the follow- 
ing report of a meeting of the New 
Hope Local, Amherst, Va., is inter- 
esting: 

“Mr. Bowles spoke or tne action of 
the Amherst County Union in earn- 
estly recommending to the locals the 
support of the State Organ, “The 
James River Clarion,” by sending to 
it reports of the doings of each local 
and Farmers’ Union news in that 
vicinity. He called attention to the 
campaign for new members, espec- 
ially boys and girls from 16 to 21. 
Concessions had been granted in the 
payment of dues to any boy or girl 
who would join, and who had parents 
or members of the family already in 
the Union. He announced that two 
prizes had been offered, one a fine 
pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pig, to the 
boy or girl, member of the Union, who 
would secure the most new members 
before the Amherst County Fair, and 
a second prize, a fine pure-bred Berk- 
shire pig, to the one standing next.” 





SOME COOL 
your husband cool when the 
highwayman pointed the revolver at him?’ 
asked Mrs. Naybor, 

*“T should say he was cool,” r¢ plied Mrs. 
Peck,. ‘‘Why, when he got home his socks 
were frozen to his feet!’’—Peoria Star, 


“And was 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 
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Administration Building 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


South Carolina’s School of Engineering and Agriculture} 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 
1,544 Acres of land. Value of plant over $1,300,000. Over 120 teachers, officers and assistants. 


Number of students, 819. 
4 Short courses. 
sanitation. 


Every County in South Carolina represented. 
26 Departments of instruction. 
Over $100,000 expended in public service. . 


13 Degree courses. 
New and modern buildings, equipment and 


Value of a Technical College Education. 


A young man can make no better investment 
than in a technical education. Viewed merely as a 
matter of business, even if he has to borrow the money 
at interest, he will find that his increased earning 
capacity, perhaps even the first year after graduation 
will be sufficient to repay the loan. It is a poor busi- 
ness policy to wait to earn the money necessary to pay 
for an education with an earning capacity only one- 
half or one-third that of an educated man. Every 
year of untrained, uneducated labor represents a direct 
financial loss. Every boy of ability and ‘ambition 
whose parents are unable to pay for his education, 
should get some friend to endorse his note at the bank 
and begin preparation that will make for greater earn- 
ing capacity and a fuller life. There is no time to 
lose. The world is looking for men of large ability 
and is willing to pay for them. Already there is a 
surplus of the one-horse power variety. 

A College education is no longer a luxury of the 
rich, but more of a necessity of the poor boy whose 


Next Session Opens 
W. M. RIGGS, President, . 


parents can give him little or nothing else to start on. 
In earning capacity, it represents at the outset a capital 
of from $15,000 to $30,000, depending upon the 
energy, character and personality of the possessor, and 
the capital increases with every year of its efficient 
use. 


There never was a time in the history of the 
world when expert knowledge was so much in demand, 
so indispensible to individual success, and so highly 
compensated. For the untrained await the positions 
of low wages, long hours and poverty. 

Clemson College brings within the reach of every 
boy in South Corolina the benefits and possibilities of 
a technical education. The way is provided whereby, 
if he has the ambition and capacity for knowledge, he 
need not continue in ignorance. Here, at a cost lower 
than at any similar institution, can a young man 
obtain an education that will prepare him for self- 
sustaining, self-respecting citizenship, ’ 


September 8, 1915. 


- CLEMSON COLLEGE, S&S. C., 


Write for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, ete. If you delay, you may be crowded out. 
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WARRENTON, N. C. 


Noted for its efficiency in college 
preparation, attractive home life, 
parent-like supervision, and care- 
ful individual instruction. Holds 


a 





for Business, for Teaching, or for Life, Reasonable Rates, 
In the healthful Piedmont region near Greensboro, N. C. 
For Beautiful Catalogue, Views, &c., address the Presidont. 


~ INSTITUTE. 


WHITSETT, GuILFoRD County, NorTH CAROLINA 


A Leading Boarding School for Two Huadred and Fifty Students. Prepares for College, 
Established 1888, 


to the classics, but teaches the 
sciences according to present day 
requirements. Limited, select, 
economical. Opening day Sept. 
7th, 1915. For catalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 








Warrenton High School 




















W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D., WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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s SUBSCRIPTION KATES 








months, 25 cents. 





three years, $2; five years, $3. 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 





One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
Foreign sub- 
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‘FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
| MACHINERY | 


One Ohio Ensilage Cutter No. 11—Cut only 
25 tons. Blow pipe for 20-foot silo. _Every- 
thing right including price. J. & Guy, 
Chester, S. C. een 


For Sale—One 25 H.. P. International Gaso- 
line Tractor; one five ton engine wagon, One 
John Deere Reversible tandem engine har- 
row, 10-foot cut. One Little Giant peanut 
thresher, No. 1, One 24-inch Pluto disk. One 
Keystone weeder, One spring-tooth harrow. 
One Daisy corn planter. All are in first-class 
shape. If interested, write for prices, River 
View Farms, Plymouth, N. C, 


| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Man and family for dairy work. 
John T, Dennis, Meda, Ga, 


Summer work for farmers, 
dents and others, Sell fruit trees. Light 
work. Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros. 
Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Thousands Jobs Open to Men, , Women—$75 
month. - Vacations. Short hours. Steady 
work, Common education sufficient, Write 
immediately for list U. S. Government posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute. 
Dept. w- 215, Rochester, IN. ¥~e 


“Wanted “Agents for the Empire Cream 
Separator, Lightest running, closest skim- 
ming machine on the market., Five hun- 
dred up-to-date dairymen using this ma- 
chine in this section, Write for particulars, 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, Nm. CG, 


Agents—Snappiest household “jine on ear th. 
Red hot sellers, steady repeaters—100 per 
cent profit. 250 light weight, fast selling, 
popular priced necessities. Agents Outfit 
free, Get busy—quick—wWrite today—postal 
will do. American Products Co., 626 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Farmer—Experienced, A. & M. College ref- 
erences, understand machinery and_ stock, 
Employed; want position 1916, Farmer, Box 
284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Young married man, capable of managing 
modern dairy, wants position at once with 
same. College training in dairying and 
agriculture. Moral habits and strictly sober, 
Address L. H. K,., 41 S. Bay St., Charleston, 
s. Cc 





























teachers, stu- 
































in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers. 


taken, 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 

Write us for rates, enclosing references. 
Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next, 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after ail the advertising space in the current issue had been 





To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 





HOLSTEINS 


Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
Write, J. P. 


Registered 
heifer and bull calves for sale. 














Taylor, Orange, Va. “a 
~ JERSEYS ee 

Pure-bred Jersey Bulls—Best _ strains, 
They satisfy at sight. Jones Farm, Ker. 
shaw, s..C. 

~~ Jersey Bull—Age four months. Cream. 
sales of mother average fourteen dollars 
monthly. Twenty dollars, T. M. Powell, 


Whitakers, N. C, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, by express, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $1. By mail, 60c per 
100. Pepper and Egg plants, by express, $2.50 
per 1,000; 500 for $1.50. By mail 60c per 100. 
Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
% on Magazines—Lon’t sub- 


Save % to 0 
scribe or renew until you get my catalog, 
Upton Wilson, Madison, N, C 

Buy © Your Boy an Express Ww agon—Tested 
to hold up five hundred pounds. Write for 
































pric es. Farmers Seed House, Salisbury, N.C, 
nae MELONS “Stock molasses reduces the grain bills, A 
Watson-Kleckly, pure seed one half pound | 55-gallon barrel, $6.60. Write for booklet and 
50c, Darnall Bargain House, Williamston, | Quantity price. Ben, Puryear, Lynchburg, 
B. C Virginia, 
PECANS If you are a shipper of cream, send us 
—Grafter Paper | Siicil Pecan Drees vAvens your name and address and we will furnish 
a ‘ , .| you with some valuable information, Caro- 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties, 2 to lina Creamery Co., Hickory, N. C. 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet 75c; 4 to 6 feet 90c t boeecce A itd 
each. Liberal reduction made for large or- Ship us your cream, highest market price 
ders. Order now. Dantzler Lumber Co,, | for butter fat. 


Gulfport, Miss. 





I EANUTS 





PONIES 


Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 
ones,—that would assist your child to be 
stronger in mind and body; also for ladies’ 
use—to drive. Address, Pony Farm, Spruce 
Pine N. CG. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 














DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 





M. K. Stroud, 





“Extra | Choice Pointer Puppies. 
mont, Smithfield, N. C, 


Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale, 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


Bloodhound Puppies—English Pure-breds. 


A. Ver- 





H. 














W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. Cy 5 
For ~ Sale—Bull terrier pups male > $5 and 
females $3. J.W. McCalla, Lowndesville, 
Ss. < 
For Sale — Registered English Beagle 


hounds and pups; 


also grade pups. 
Kennels, Arden, N, C 


Arden 





For Sale—Pure-bred American Fox hounds. 
Puppies ready to ship at $6 per pair. These 
puppies are guaranteed, and if not satisfac- 
tory your money refunded, Also a few pair 
of English Beagle hounds, about ready to 
run at $15 per pair. W. D. Lillard, Orange, 
Virginia, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted, Piedmont Business 








Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—6 to 12 weeks 





old. $5 to $10 each. Masterpiece, Tam- 
worth, Lord Premier, and _ Longfellow 
strains, Claybrooke Farm, Frederick's Hall, 


Virginia, 


| POULTRY AND EGGs | 


ANDALUSIANS | 











College, Lynchburg, Va. 


4 LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





Fine Blue Andalusians; the great beauty 














Pure-bred Berkshire Boar Pigs—3 months, 
$10 each, Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. Cc. 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—$10. ~ Satis- 


faction guaranteed, 
Coll, 8. Cc. 


Grain Crest Farm, Mc- 





Registered Berkshires—Pigs for sale. Write 
us your wants, W. L. Breedlove & Son, 
Monroe, Ga. 


Registered Berkshires—Representing 
blood of the breed. A. J. 
Leicester, N. C, 





best 
Merrell & Son, 








~~ Registere d Berkshire Pigs—A fine lot, be- 
tween three and four months old, Bred 
right and fed right. H.S. Branch, Berzelia, 








weorgia, 

Berkshires—Bboar pigs, excellent’ type, 
srowthy and vigorous, 8 weeks old, for $12, 
Weigh 25 pounds at 4 weeks old. Registered 
and pedigree furnished. Hickory Flats, 
Baldwin, Ga, 

Pure-bred Berkshires—Now have ready 
for shipment a few choice pigs from good 
registered stock, Get a good boar pig and 


grade 
prices, 


up your herd for profit. 
ere, As HH, Thompson, 


DU ROC -JERSE Ys 


Registered Duroc- -Jersey Boar Pigs. 
erside Farm, Reeves, Ga. 


Z 


Write for 
Herndon, Va. 














Riv- 









2Ina’s Defender heads our herd of Durocs, 
Pigs for Sale. 














Julia Jones 


and laying breed. Eggs, $1 sitting. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. Cc. 
BLACK § SPANISH 
Prize- winning Black Spanish; ~ for beauty 
and eggs ggs, $1 sitting. Leslio Bolick, 


Conover, N. Cc. 





CAMPINES 
Silver Campines— Year- -old 1} hens and c coc cks 
must go. Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, 
N.S c. 








LEGHOBNE. 


Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, 
Farm, Coulwood, Va. 


WwW anted—100 Single Comb White Leghorn 





Johnson Poultry 











pullets, March or April hatch, good laying 
strain, _ James Linehan, Gi tinesville, Fia. 

“WwW hite ‘Le »ghorns—P ure-bred. Eggs, $1 per 
15. 10c rebate for every one that fails to 


hatch, G. D. Herring, 

North Carolina, 
ORPINGTONS x 

Orpington 

one dollar 

Ni OC. 

~~ Single “Comb Buff bag 


Chicks—$1.50 per fifteen. 
85ec, 


Box 197, Goldsboro, 








Buff 
ners, 
She lby, 


Eggs—From 
for 15, 


prize win- 
Bloom Kendall, 





ston Eggs and 
Good laying hens 
Hen and fifteen chicks, $2.35, Miss 
, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


White Spanish Peanuts—$1 per bushel in 
quantities, Price on smaller lots and sample 
upon request. K. T. McLeod, McLeod, Miss, 

PEAS 

Whippoorwill, Black Peas, $1.75; New Era, 
$1.85; Mixed, $1.60, here. 
ed prices. 
Mississippi. 








B. & 8S. W. McCullar, Booneville, 





We have mixed field peas and fancy Vir- 
ginia peanuts. Write for prices. Special 
prices made for round lots, Pearsall & Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


POTATOES 


Potato Plants—Eastern Yams—$1.25 per 
thousand, W. N. Whisnant, Maiden, N. C. 


Potato Slips—Triumph, $1. 750 per - thousand. 
Nancy Hall, $2. Cheaper in July. Meridian 
olle ge, Meridian, Miss, 


Potato Plants—Genuine 
tato plants, $2 thousand, 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va, 


. Sweet potato plants, immediate shipment, 
$1.25 per thousand, five thousand or more, 
$1. 10. D. McFarren, , Foley Ala, 


Potato Plants—C atawba, “Yams and South- 
ern Queens, Largest yielders. Best quality. 
$1. 25 thousand. d._ Leslie Bolick, Conover, Ni C. 


Nancy Hall ar and Five other Varieties of 
Wakefield’s strains of swect potato plants at 
$1.75 per thousand, Wakefield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
No more until after June ist Price after 
this date $1.40 per housand, any size lots. 
Cy C. BE. Medlin, Box 21, Greenwood, S. Cc. 


~ Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Leta tq and Vineless, $1.50 per thousand, 
Catawba Yams and Queens, $1.25. Cash 
with order. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 

















“Nancy Hall’ 
cash, 


2 
Tidewater 














Barly 





Early Triumph “Sweet Potato Plants, $1.25 
per thousand, Earliest; best producer; best 
keeper; will make crop in ninety days, 


Prompt shipment. L, 


T. Rhodes, 
ette, Ala, 


Bay Min- 





Sweet. ‘Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand, Will ship in good con- 
dition and give good count. Reference, Cit- 
izens’ Bank, Ashburn, Ga, J. M. Hamans, 
Amboy, Ga, 





Pre sston’ s Sweet Potato Plants—N: uncy Hall 
and Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000; vines or cut- 
tings, $2.50 per 1,000, after June 20th, Jer- 
sey vines ied now. Fred M. Preston, Pine 
Castle, Fle 





F amous John Barringer Pride 
Plants—Unequaled, Catawba Yams, 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. 
pect abundance of plants. 
Ne wton, N. C, 


Potato 
Jewel 

Ex- 
John Barringer, 





Now ~ ready for quick 
Hall, Porto Rico and 
By express (collect) 
more $1.50, By 
2.50 per 1,000. 
plants 35¢ per 
Acworth, Ga. 


shipment, Nancy 
Pumpkin Yam. slips. 
$1.60 per 1,000; ten or 
parcel post 30c per 100; 

Terms cash, Tomato 
100 by mail, J. A. Turner, 





Buy the Maine-grown Storage Irish Pota- 
toes for late 


planting, Results are much 
more satisfactory than from native-grown 
stock, We have the genuine Lookout Moun; 
tain, Green Mountain, Irish Cobbler and 


Burbanks, $1.65 per bushel; 
and over ask for quotation, 
be true to name, Kirby 
Gaffney, 8. C 


ten-bushel lots 
Guaranteed to 
Seed Company, 





REDS 
Comb Year-old Reds for 
Sale—Egegs from prize pens, now $2.50, $1.50 





Two Pens Single 



























































McD. Creson, _ Mulberry, Tenn. | Mrs, John Kerr, Durham, | mm. <, Pre 

Registered Duroe boar 18 months, weight First Prize and Exhibition Red Hens at 
300. Price $40, W. O. Perkins, Buckner, | half price, $2.50, $5. Best eggs, half price, 
Virginia, $1.50. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

Duroc-Jersey Boars—Large litters. Mas ROCKS a 
ture sows; 20 per cent ralection, WwW. W. Barred Rock Eggs—Fifteen, one dollar, 
Shay, Gruso, N.C. Extra good stock. Western Slope Ranch, 

High Class Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—On | Salisbury, N. C. 
terms to suit your convenience, Your credit INEAS 
is good with us. Write for free booklet. The — 8 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. White African Guinea © per 15, 

Mrs, E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N, C. 
ESSEX : 2 

For Sale—Essex Pigs—$5 apiece. J. W. | 

McCalla, Lowndesville, S. C, SEEDS AND PLANTS 
be I, C’s. BEANS 

O; i. C.. Pige strain.) Registered Yellow Soja Beans, Tar Heel Blacks and 

stock, Ramsey Bros., Pesane. MN. ¢; Barly Hollybrooks @ $1.85 per bushel. E. 
: pian 7 i N.C, 
Fa ure-bré d O. i. Cc. Pigs—Silver strain. § § Sat- Pp, Carter & £o., Ww ashington, pre 


isfaction guaranteed, Mountain View Farm, 
. 


Hickory, N. C 





MULEFOOTS 














Mulefoot Hogs—Bargaing, G, L. Toole, 
Aiken 8. C. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered Aberdeen- Angus bull calves, 


good stock, 
Newton, _N. 


oo prices, Gordon Wilfong, 





“Angus | Cattle—Both sexes, 3, all ages, best 
strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 


ton, Va. 


| Nice stock. 


“Mammoth Yellow 
Any quantity. 
prices. J. H. Parker, 
500 Bushels recleaned, even weight J 
moth Yellow Soy Beans for 
bushel; $1.65 less than car 
Brinn, Washington, N, C. 


— CLOVER 


———_— 

Spotted Leaf Bur Clover 
$1.50 per bushel. J. 
bus, Miss. 


Write quick for 
New Bern, N. C. 


low 





Marm- 
sale at $1.60 per 
lots, f.o.b. Greely 











Seed for Sale— 
T. Armstrong, Colum- 





from France 
Durham Seed 


‘Crimson Clover—Shipment 
due in May. Write for prices. 
House, Durham, N. C, 








HEREFORDS 





COTTON 





Registered Hereford Cattle—Service bulls; 
bull calves; heifers, bred and open. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga, 





Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 
Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas, 





and Black Soy Beans— | 


varieties. Re- | 
cleaned beans and cane seed. Ask for de- 
livered price, Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C, ’ 

Tomato and Cabbage Plants, $1 $1.! 50 thou- 
sand; 25 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
50 cents 100. Special price large lots. Oak- 
lin Farm, , Salisbury, x. Cc 

| Potato ~ Plants—Bastern Yams and Red 
| Mobilians, for immediate shipment. Also a | 
few Spanish and Early Triumph, $1.25 


| thousand, c. ec. 


SUDAN GRASS 


Seed—Free “of Johnson grass, 
Dr. Branham, 


25 pounds 10 cents pound, 
Slaton, Texas, 
Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25e per pound 
or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Te xas. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL ANTS | 


Cabbage, Collard, Caulifiower, Tomato, and and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price ‘list. Geo, M. 
‘Todd, Greensboro, N, C. 


Field Peas for Sale—All varieties, Also 
Sudan grass seed. Write for prices, stating 
your wants. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, ¢ Ga, 


"Peas, Pe as for Sale—All 





Pure Sudan 
10 pounds $1.50 



































Taylor, Maiden, N, Cc. 
Le ading v: varie tie s tomato ) plants “and large 
sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 


100 for 75c. Send money order or cash with 











order, Order now. W. C. Asbury, Lincoln- 
|} ton, N. Cc, 

For Sale Lookout Mt, (fall) Irish Pota- 
toes—They are great. Brabnam, Whips, 


and common mixed peas, 
in carlots, Otis 
Asheville, N. C, 


Corn in 
Brabham, 161 


the shuck, 
Flint St., 


Potato Plants and Cuttings—For June and 
later delivery. We will also book your or- 
der for potatoes, cabbage and tomatoes, for 
next season, without advancements. H, & 
R. Ballard, Ashburn, Ga, 





Write for deliver- | 


Two creameries, Asheville 
and Greensboro, Ship nearest point. 
for further information, 
Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Registered 
Berkshire 


Write 
Carolina Creamery 





Essex, Durocs,. Polands, and 
Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angova goats. 
Peas, six varieties, recleaned, well sacked. 
Sound, unbroken, testing ninety-eight per 
cent germinating, Some maturing in sixty 
days. One ninety up. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nelly’s Springs, N. C. 


For “Sale—One “saw mill, ¢ 
No. 3 Vance mill, 





complete, “with 
1 9x12 Atlas engine, 1 30 
H.P. O. & S. boiler, together with cut off 
saw belts, pulleys, ete.; only used to cut 
less than % million feet lumber. Can ar- 
range terms or will exchange: for real es- 
tate. For Sale—One grade ram, Shropshire 

Dorset crossed. Would exchange for 
hogs or heifer calf of good blood. <A, A, 
Clark, Rosindale, N. C, 


HONEY 
Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 




















pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 

1,000 Bond Letterheads—$1.50; 3,000, $3.25; 
5,000, $5. Billheads, statements, envelopes, 
same price. Good paper and printing. Sam- 
ples sent. Economy Press, Spartanburg, S. C. 

500 Busniess “Envelopes, Packetheads, Bill- 


heads, Statements, Shipping Tags or Cards 
printed to suit you and sent prepaid by par- 
cel post for $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Ly- 
ons Printery, Lyons, N, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guarane 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
- man is permitted to bog | land for sale in our 

per unless he shows wu: yr as 
ie bis honesty and b r ibDili 




















Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Twenty 


acre farm, Henderson 
County. Laureldale, 


Dana, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida, 


If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 


Farm Lands—If you have large or small 
farm with buildings, good price and terms, 
describe fully to Box 442, Raleigh, N. C. 


Far Lands for Sale—Am listing lots of new 
places. Tell me your wants, Will select 
something of interest. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 
North Cc arolina, 


For Sale— 64-acre Farm— Will make a 
| bale of Sea Island cotton per acre; on street 
road; convenient to school, college and 
churches, Owner, J. R. Squires, Douglas, Ga. 
North Carolina 
and price. We 
our price is the 
































Seventy-five 
Farms for Sale—Any size 
sell only on commission; 
owner’s price, Write for booklet. United 
Realty & Trust Co., Borden Building, Nos, 
306- 9, , Goldsboro, N. & 


astern 








FE or Sale—Twelve hundred acre farm, 
miles from Smithfield, N. C. Four hundred 
acres cleared. Four million feet timber. 
Clay land. One hundred other farms in East- 
ern North Carolina. <Any size. Write for 
circular. Joe A, Parker, Real Estate, Golds- 
boro, N. Cc. 


¥F or 5s 
New 
silo, 


two 





Sale—160- -acre 
dairy barn, 
high grade 
male, three 

$95 per acre, 
ment and 
road and 

Greensboro, 
ate 


stock and fruit farm, 
new cottage, eighty ton 
Holstein cows, registered 
mules and farm machinery, 
including stock and equip- 
growing crops, On macadam 
fronts railroad, seven miles of 
near Guilford College, immedi- 
possession, David White, Greensboro, 





Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw 
in the world, Cut over pine 
sale close to this town. 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 


mill 


Can be bought for 

















advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments, 
| Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
; 4, P. O, Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 

} 125 ‘Acres Fine Land—Within five miles of 
| town; good neighborhood, Unimproved but 
fenced for four thousand dollars, You can 
carry the debt as long as you please, six 
per cent per annum. Will give you acre 


on which to put your improvements. If 
within five years you wish to rescind the 
bargain, will take back the land, payments 
applied as rent. You pay taxes, If you 
can make better offer, do it. Making this to 
get white family on the land. Just sold 
tract to another white family, same terms, 
W. H. Tayioe, Uniontown, Ala, 








OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, can get The Progressive 
| Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
| yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all 
| for $2. 
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Saturday, June 19, 1915] 


Corn Club Boys to Have Short Course 
at A. & M. Aug. 17-20 


HERE is to be held at A. & M. 

College, August 17-20, a “Short 
Course and Club Week” for the 
North Carolina members of the Boys’ 
Agricultural Clubs. This is to be 
held during the first week of the an- 
nual Short Course for the County De- 
monstration Agents, to be held at the 
College. The regular lectures for the 
boys will be separate from the men’s 
meetings. The mornings will be de- 
voted to real practical instruction 
for the boys, in 30 minute lectures by 
members of the College faculty and 
Station force. The afternoons will 
be left open for the boys to visit the 
College and Station farms, observa- 
tion trips through the College build- 
ings, practical demonstrations, and a 
trip down to the various places of in- 
terest in the Capitol City. 

Each evening we hope to have pop- 
ular and illustrated lectures for the 
men and boys. We want all the mem- 
bers of all the clubs who can to come. 
The College wilt furnish rooms free 
and meals at twenty-five cents each. 
Each boy will be expected to bring 
towels and sheets. 





Lecturer. Cates Sends a Message to 
All Farmers’ Alliancemen 


M. CATES, State Lecturer of the 
Farmers’ Alliance of North Car- 
olina, 

To the members scattered through- 
out the counties of Alamance, Or- 
ange, Bertie, Cumberland, Columbus, 
Edgecombe, Wilson, Nash, Guilford, 
Sampson, Wayne, Johnston, Lenoir, 
Duplin, and all the other good old 
counties ;— 

Grace unto you, and peace and 
membership be multiplied. 

That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and which we have handled, these 
things write we unto you, that your 
joy may be full. 

This, then, is the message we de- 
clare unto you: The Alliance is not 
dead but living, and is reaching out 
glad hands to grasp the hands of her 
faithful, sturdy sons who stood by 
her when the dark waters were rising 
higher and higher, and she still would 
draw them and theirs up to the safe 
and secure platform where all true 
Alliancemen are brothers, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, ever battling 
for “peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 

“The Tar Heel Farmer” used to 
carry our greetings to the brethren, 
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on 
You good folks who live in the ‘‘Cotton 
Belt’ e u 


forced to pay high prices for even 
inferior peaches or go without entirely.: 
Delicious Fruit 

Direct from Growers. 
Why not save the profit and commission 
of middle men? Why not get delicious, 
fresh, health-giving fruit direct from 
Growers’ troes into your home? 

e@ are growers and packers of fancy 
fruit and guarantee quality and satisfac- 


on. 

$1,560 PER 6 BASKET CRATE 
Will ship only best grade and pack—132 to 
180 peaches per crate—protected from 
bruises by Peck’s Cushion Cover. These 
are Carmens—a delicious, white-fleshed 
freestone—and will be shipped 
well-colored and ripe—but firm and clean 
about July ist to 10th. 


HICKORY FLATS ORCHARD 
Baldwin, Georgia. 


FRE ISM 
a  otn* 


“ww 
D ay \CROLON I Tel 
RICHMOND.VA. 


Send Today for Quctations 








but like many other things it has | 
passed away. “The Carolina Farm- | 
er” flashed out like a burning meteor 
in the sky and then went down like a | 


lightning-bug in a night. Then we | 
were again in darkness, but never | 
mind: “Behind the clouds the sun! 


still shines,” and the stately old Pro- 
gressive Farmer will let us shelter 
under its wing, where we will be safe 
and secure. And we venture to say 
The Progressive Farmer is read by | 
more people than any other paper 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
and Clarence Poe, its genial editor, is 
certainly one of the farmers’ best 
friends. The old headquarters still 
stand upon the hill at Hillsboro, and 
the August meeting, when we will all 
meet together again, is drawing nigh. 
In the meantime we want to ask you 
all to go to work and have the best 
July meetings you have had since the 
beginning. Arrange to send a full 
delegation to Hillsboro, and let’s 





stamp harder, yell louder, and raise 
our banner higher than ever before. 
And the State Lecturer will try to | 
visit some of the counties. Some- 
times he wishes that he could be at 
40 places at the same time, but Abe 
says that would be a German trick 
and we had better not try it. 
Hy MG. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Dangers in Excessive Use of Tobacco 


UCH experimentation with to- 
bacco has been done to ascertain 
the cause of the increase of “arter- 
iosclerosis,” and heart disease, the 
so-called “hardening of the arteries,” 











also the cause of interruption of 
function of nutrition, leading to 
mental perversion, insanity, sudden 
deaths and many palsies. The earl- 
iest observation on this line, and 
which establishes beyond doubt the 
deleterious action of tobacco upon 
the arteries is that of Isaac Adler, 
demonstrating hardening in the end 
arteries of rabbits as a result of 
feeding them with a tea made of to- 
bacco. 

A great number of experiments 
with tobacco in this country and Eu- 
rope obtained results so akin to 
these that no other conclusion can be 
entertained. The general conclusion 
is that a toxic principle in the tobac- 
co is the cause of arteriosclerosis. | 
What more prevalent toxin is pres- 
ent than nicotine or other tobacco 
toxins? 

Chewing, more than smoking, 
through absorption and hemolysis, 
also causes an acidosis of the blood 
which increases blood pressure, 
strains the heart, impairs the kid- 
ney’s function, precipitates the sol- 








uble calcium into calcium carbonate, 
whose granules find lodgment in the 
lattice framework of the media and 
produces the arteritis nodosa or ar- 
teriosclerosis. The high blood-pres- 
sure will account for some of the 
flights of genius and descents into 
iniquity of some great mind other- 
wise blameless. Tobacco toxemia is 
more to blame than alcohol. A man 
usually knows when he is drunk, but 
rarely knows when he is tobacco in- 
ebriated.—Dr. Daniel Lichty, at Nat- 
ional Conference on Race Better- 
ment. 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
at prices mentioned: 











United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, . C.—Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
670, Field Mice as Farm and Orchard Pests; 
Bulletin No, 206, The Wool Grower and the 
Wool Trade, 

North Carolina Livestock Associations, 
West Raleigh, N. C.—Second Annual Report. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica, Brattleboro, Vt.—Address of President 
and Reports of Auditor, Treasurer, Secretary 
and “Literary Committee and Committee on 
Special Prizes at Fairs, 

Louisiana Department of Agriculture, Bat- 
on Rouge, La.—Quarterly Report, May, 1915. 

Massachusetts Experiment Station, Am- 
herst, Mass.—Bulletin No. 161, The Effect on 
a Crop of Clover of Liming the Soil and 
Toxic Effect of Iron and Aluminum Salts on 
Clover Seedlings, 


(7) 977 J 





This is going to be such a big 
year in the demand for hay 
(owing to the war) that it will 
surely pay the farmer to raise 
an extra amount for forage. 


Two Crops From Your Land 


After you have taken off your 
small grains or other crops this 
month, or at any time before 
July 25th, put that land right 
back into Sudan Grass, and 
raise a heavy tonnage forage 
crep by fall. This ought to dou- 
ble your net income on that 
land, 


Sudan Great for Hot, Dry 
Weather 


Through the dry weather of 
July and August, when many 
other crops and pastures suffer, 
Sudan, the new, wonderful 
drouth-resister, flourishes, yield- 
ing plentiful, choice hay. It 
yields more tons to the acre 
than any other forage crop— 
three to ten tons per acre. First 
cutting, fifty to sixty days after 
planting. Additional cutting ev- 
ery thirty to forty days till frost 
kills dead. 


Pay for Your Seed With Note 


If you will plant ten acres to 
Sudan Grass I will supply you 
with a liberal quantity of seed 
and accept your four months’ 
note for $20.00 in settlement for 
the seed. 





Armies Must 
Have Hay 


Many Ship Loads Will Go to Europe—Farmers Advised to 
Plant Wheat and Oats Stubble to Sudan Grass— 
Farmers’ Notes Taken in Payment 


for Seed 


How to Pay for Seed With 
Hay 


If you will plant forty acres or 
more, I will supply a liberal quantity 
of seed for planting at the rate of 
$1.75 an acre, accepting your four 
months’ note in settlement, and will 
buy sufficient of your baled Sudan hay 
to pay for the seed at $15.00 a ton, de- 
livered at your nearest railroad sta- 
tion, 


The Agricultural Department has 
declared that Sudan grass is the best 
forage crop known, . I am the biggest 
grower of Sudan Grass in America, 
and believe it will bring millions of 
dollars to the farmer. I know it is so 
good that I am making yov this ex- 
traordinary offer. I am negotiating 
for army hay contracts. I recently 
wrote a book entitled “SUDAN 
GRASS—IT’S HISTORY, USES AND 
METHODS OF CULTIVATION.” It 
gives just the information you should 
know. I will send it free if you will 
ask for it. 


The seed I will ship is of the very 
highest class, and a certificate of in- 
spection by the State Experiment As- 
sociation, vouching for its purity and 
freedom from all other grasses and 
weeds will accompany the shipment, 


If you prefer to pay cash for seed, 
I will allow you a discount of 5 per 
cent providing payment is made 
within five days of receipt of seeds. 


Please write me at once, stating 
whether you will pay cash or give a 
note. If the latter, then give number 
of acres you will agree to plant. State 
whether you own your own farm and 
give references. Promise to give me 
your four months’ note in settlement, 
and I will ship seed at once, and send 
note for your signature. Act quickly. 
Planting time is on us, and I have 
only seed enough to plant 20,000 acres. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 
P. O. Box 567, Robstown, Texas 











TS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 


$10 a day for girls and women, 


Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 


turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big TH AGH 


Works glass or tin for home or market. INSTRUCTION BOOK FR 
OUT! 





EE WITH EAC! 


FIT. Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 


water always boiling. 
money-making business. 
CHATTANOOGA 


















THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


URTHER political and international com- 

plications have tended to militate against 
the market this week, but without making 
any very great impression on prices. In ad- 
dition, the weather has generally been more 
favorable for the crop, which, excepting for 
a few sections, is in promising shape. There 
are some unfavorable features, however, 
which add uncertainty to the outlook. The 
crop is unusually late in the western sections 
which makes it more liable to deterioration 
from the usual August drouth, and to in- 
sect damage, Then in the eastern sections 


the wet May prevented the growing of a 
deep tap root, such as was developed last 
year, 


A favorable season will no doubt make 
possible at least a moderate sized crop, say 
14,000,000 bales or a little more. With. the 
surplus from the old crop, 
tirely too much cotton to meet the probable 
requirements, It will probably mean an- 
other fall of disastrous prices, and it will 
not be so easy to obtain necessary assist- 
ance to carry the load. By hedging with 
sales of new crop futures merchants can 
afford to contract for the farmer’s crop at 
about 10 cents for good middling, and that 
looks like being better than we are likely 
to see next fall, unless a fortunate disaster 
should after all cut the yield short. The 
merchant, however, would be very unwise to 
take the risk unless he protects himself by 
selling the distant futures, or is able to 
make advance sales to a reliable exporter. 

W,. T. WILLIAMS, 


Savannah, Ga, 





SURRY COUNTY UNION MEETING 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Surry 
County Farmers’ Union will meet at Dobson, 
on Thursday and Friday, July 1 and 2, 1915. 
Meeting will be opened at 1 o'clock on 
Thursday. Every local in the county should 
be represented by a full delegation. 

J. M. BRINKLEY, Secretary, 


Used by Government Demonstrators. 

Write for catalogue now. 

ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ee 





this will be en- | 





Get started in this 






EDWARDS 
METAL SHINGLES 


Users who have tried both wood and Ed- 
wards Metal Shingles say the latter are ’way 
best. — to lay, last 5 - mS 4 long. Lg = 

expense- . lace. 
tight. and fast by Edwards Interlocking Devi 
and ‘‘Tightcote’ 


Save On That Roof NOW | 








+s ih ip 9 -Dineinnatl, onic, 
The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

_wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing likeit. 

‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 

years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ 

H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
88free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 

Morristown, Tenn. { 


FIELD PEAS 


The time is here for sowing. We 
have a good stock, and ean make 
shipment promotty of all varieties. 

rite for prices. 

5. K, Morrison Grocery & Produce Company 

Statesville, N. C. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECON 


COMMUNICATIONS go ay 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, “ 1879. 


OR ti at MAY BE ADDRESSED 
ASS MATTE T THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





One year, $1: six months, 
term subscriptions, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 
two years, $1.60; three 





yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
if sent together, all for $2. 


A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue. and $1 for 
eac’1 of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted. to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
Subject—The Pasture Problem Again; Pre- 


paring for Winter and Spring Pastures, 
etc. Mail articles by June 30. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Marketing—July 24. 

For this Special we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For this 
“Special” articles sholud be mailed at 
least two weeks before date of issue 
—preferably three weeks. 








for 


farmer who is not taking The 

My father has been a reader of 
a week goes by but that he 
subscription value out of 
clare it 
to get along without it.” 

Feeling this way about The 
man I met that 
quarter quick and I would tell 

Of course, all of them wanted 
first, and this gave me opportunity 
The Progressive Farmer was 
fore, six months’ subscription 

When you can make 
maybe $25 it is not hard to get the 

Whenever a man says no, that I 
again in next day or two, after he 
haven’t missed but one man yet, 

I am surprised to know that I got 
will continue working until I see 
mium I am going to get will be 

Trusting all your workers 

Yours very 


The 
remarks, 
this weeks’s 


Progres 


me 
to 


will be 
truly, 





HOW TO GET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER 


Dear Mr. Mogford.—Answering your letter in which you asked me to advise you 
the benefit of the other subscription 
subscriptions, am pleased to say that when I 
Progressive Farmer needs it. 

Progressive Farmer for years and hardly 
“Well, 
issue 
gets better and better all the time, 


sive Farmer, 
I wanted to sell him $10 worth for 25 cents, 
was going to get 
to tell them what I 
tell 
worth anywhere 
cannot be 
aman realize that by 
quarter, 
cannot 
has 


what he 


worth less than $10. 


up 
everybody 
a self-heating sad 
very 


workers just I go about getting 


I realized that every 


how 
first started 


I got about two years’ or five years’ 
of The Progressive Farmer. I de- 
and I don’t see how any farmer tries 


I simply went and told every 
and to give me his 
afterwards, 

was going to give them 
why a year’s subscription to 
from $25 to $50 to them. There- 


them 


saving 25 cents he is liable to lose 
get the 
had 


quarter, I 
chance to 


him 
and I 


manage to see 
think it over, 
the largest club of anyone 
within 10 miles around. 
iron for my 
successful, I remain, 


GEORGE 


so far, and 
Next pre- 
mother, 


HOPKINS 
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Growth in Chickens’ Mouths 


ROM an Alabama reader: 
chickens have a growth 
kind in their mouth, it seems to 
white gristle.” 
The data is not clear, but the trou- 
ble is probably “Pip”. 


“Our 
some 
be a 


of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WhéFever you live 
you can 


This often is | : 


more a symptom than a disease, but | 


it sometimes 
demic. 

The simplest method is to remove 
with the thumb nail, the gristle or 
horny growth from the tip of the 
tongue. Then use honey and borax 
as dressing. Give two or three daily 
doses of Epsom salts, and feed soft 
mash feeds until well, and use per- 
manganate of potash in their drink- 
ing water, just enough to color light 


purple. F. J. 


Chickens With Sore Feet 


NORTH Carolina reader says: 
“My Plymouth Rock hens have 
been roosting in trees until recently. 
IT have recently built a house for 





them, and I notice some of them have 
seem | 


their middle toe swollen, and 
to have a temperature in it.” 

The data is so meagre, it is difficult 
to define the trouble. If rheumatism, 
the toes would be more or less drawn 
up, and the birds would try to favor 
the legs by sitting down. For this, 
rub legs and feet with extract of 
witch hazel, feed largely of green 
vegetable feed, clover or alfalfa, and 
give, as the only drink, water with 15 
grains iodine of potassium to 1 quart 
of water. 

If your fowls have been flying from 
a high roost to a hard floor, probably 
one with pieces of rock in it, then I 
would treat for bumble foot. This is 
a severe bruise, sometimes aggravat- 
ed by pieces of rock or other hard 
substance penetrating sole of foot. 
Examine the foot. If any foreign 
substance shows, take it out. A good 
soaking of the feet in warm water 
and vinegar will help. See if there 
are any signs of pus forming. If so, 
open the pus sack with a sharp knife 
or small clean scissors, squeeze out 
the pus, and thoroughly cleanse. 
Wash out with a solution of carbolic 
acid, 3 or 4 per cent. Dress with car- 
bolated vaseline or glycerine, and tie 
up the foot with a clean soft rag. Re- 
peat daily for a week or so. 


seems to become epi- | 


at less than the cost of 


e es e 
city gas or electricity. 
MILBURN “HOMEGAS” PLANTS 
are adaptable to any size home from the 
smallest to the largest. 

These independent plants are simple, com- 
pact and highly efficient ; easy to operate; re- 
quire little attention; few arts; don’t’ get 
out of order; and require little space. 

The gashas 12% times the illum- 
inating value of coal gas and costs 
less than either coal gas or elec- 
tricity. 

Write today for descriptive 
booklet, “Individual Home 
Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-26 W. Baltimore St, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Save Money 
On Groceries 


Money saved is money made. Make money 
by buying your groceries, feed and seed from 
us direct at wholesale prices. Our plan of 
selling you direct—enables us to offer suck 
low prices. Order from this advertisement 
the goods you need now and ask for our 
money-saving price list. 

White Fish per lb 

Broken Rice per Ib- 

Soja Beans per bu 

Eating Potatoes oer sack 
Cow Peas. Write for prices. 
Lard—Compound—per Ib 

ard—Pure—per 

FREE Send for our free complete price 
list which shows how to save 
money on all groceries, seed and feed you 
use. Write today. 
Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South 10th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 























Put the | 


bird in separate coop, with soft, clean | 


litter and feed soft 
as for rheumatism. 


mashes. Water 


F. J. R. 





Suspected Roup 

HIS complaint comes from Texas: 
My chickens’ eyes first become 
milky color, swell, close 


up. 


go blind.” 


| when 


Fowls | 
sit around, sleep, swell and die. Some | i 
| The Hi. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md., 


It is unsafe to attempt to prescribe | 


Other paints are found wanting— 
weighed in the balance with 
DAVIS’ 100% PURE PAINT. 


Ask your dealer or write 


for information. 





on such vague data. Some 
symptoms suggest roup. 
there should be a characteristic pu- 
trid smell. It may be roupy cold, or 
conjunctivitis. 


of the | 
Tf 1t 1s such, 





Have delicious fruit and vegetables all the year round; sell 
what you new throw away; make good money with surplus 
products of garden and orchard, when you own 


The FAVORITE Home Canner. 


P The sett emneee at * ane orten i Soe “= Seven As a safe treatment I would sug- 
uel and labor, Built to last by men who know how. Norust; A CON AA GRE RRS 
no breakage. Portable, with big capacity. Get our circular gest: Make a solution of 1h mangan- 
before you buy—it means dollars saved and satisfaction. ate of potash, say 2 or 3 per cent. 
This will be dark purple. Plunge the 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., Box 410, Wilmington, N. C. dark I 
; bird’s head in it half a minute or 


more, unless there are signs of chok- 
ing, twice a day, until better. If there 
are any tumors around the eyes open 
them, remove the cheesy matter, and 
wash the cavity with 5 per cent car- 
|bolic acid solution. Disinfect the 
| houses’ and runs. Isolate sick birds. 
|Scatter lime around. See that all 
| fowls in dry quarters, from 
| drafts. 


The 


PAINT 


THE wOnes AND OUTBUILDINGS NOW 


Spotless Quality ready mixed paint 
at $1.22 a gallonis big paint value. 
Will not blister, chalk, peel nor 
crack, It brushes out smoothly 
and covers well. Colors guaran- 
teed to match color card. Comes 
Teady to use. Roof and barn paint, 
58c. Pure Asphalt Paint for metal 
roofs, fences, etc., 57c. Varnishes, 
= Oils, Brushes, Etc. all at rock-bot- 
tom prices. Write for catalog and our fre@ color card. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 











( VOS'VE HEARD $0 MUCK ABGUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
-_ than any other mill, and to dast lomger. tt is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
.. little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, stee) 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 

_ feceder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 








UR O B 
very cart guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, ete. 


Write today fer Cataiog. 


are free 





Get our 30 day direct from Factory prices. 
*“EVERWEAR" wire fence is made of 
new steel---double galvanized---lasts twice 
as long. All styles; can'tsag. Freight 
paid. Guaranteed. Write today for our 
free offer and fence book, P 


SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CC. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 


real 
and 
clean 


best thing, where 

the trouble, is to kill 
| sick birds, and then 
permanganate of potash in 
water. If practic put 
birds in new runs, 


roup is 
burn the 
up. Use 
drinking 
all well 


J.R. 
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_EW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money, 
make a special club on any 
you? wish, 


DEMONSTRATING HIS ESTEEM 


Jan—I suppose the 
Will—Fond of me? Why, why, he sleeps One letter, 
all day, when I’m not at home, and stays | attended to. 
awake all night just to enjoy my society!— May we serve yo 
Chicago Herald. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


We will gladly 


. aper ma 

RDER AN “EL-FLO” CANNING OUTFIT ee a ae 
$3.50 to $75.00 each and can your surplus Fruits and Vegetables. Good market for 
home canned goods--m:z ake $10.00 to $20.00 per day. Thousands of men and women, boys 


and girls are using the *‘EL-FLO*’. We also furnish cans and labels. Write now for 


catalog and free instructions, 1 ive agents wanted. 
NY, Dept.D. HICKORY, N. C. 


baby is fond of 


one money order—and it’s all 














HOME CANNER MFG, COMPA! 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Please Note 


ETTERS from our young folks 

have been coming in literally by 
the hundreds since our announcement 
and we are deeply gratified at the 
cordial response to our invitation. 
However, because of the immense 
number, we don’t want a one of you 
to feel disappointed if your letter is 
not published right away. In fact, 
we don’t want any of you to feel dis- 
appointed if your letters are not 
published at all, for with so many we 
can of course only use the very best. 
But whether we use your letter next 
week, next month, or not at all, we 
want you to remember that we are 
always glad to hear from you, and 
your letter will get our most careful 
reading and consideration. A. B.C. 





How to Write for the Young People’s 
Page 
RITE with ink on one side of the 
paper only and don’t crowd your 
writing. 

2. Don’t try to use big or high 
sounding words but write simply in 
everyday language. Of course errors 
in grammar and spelling should be 
avoided. 

3. Give the editor your real name 
and address even if you wish your ar- 
ticle signed with a pen-name, 

4. Don’t take space to tell your 
weight, height, the color of your 
eyes, or your teacher’s name, or how 
many brothers and sisters you have. 
It is always interesting, however, to 
have the writer’s age. Simply put 
this at. the end of your letter. 

5. As a rule we much prefer to 
have letters giving facts, results of 
experience and observation, rather 
than letters of mere opinion or ex- 
hortation. Tell us something that 
you have done, or something that you 
know, that would be interesting and 
helpful to other boys and. girls— 
something about your work in school, 
on the farm, or in the home; some- 
thing about your club work or, how 
you are earning money; something 
about your games, sports, recreation, 
and social life; something about 
things you have observed in nature— 
wild animals, insects, birds, etc.; 
books you have read; trips you have 
taken; why you prefer farm life to 
town life; etc., etc. Pie Thaw Cs, 


HOW TWO GIRLS MAKE MONEY 
ON THE FARM 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


ISTER and I are always on the 

lookout now to make extra money 
for our very own. Several years ago 
sister, who was a teacher in the coun- 
try schools until mother’s health fail- 
ed, read in The Progressive Farmer, 
“$500 More a Year Farming,” and 
grew enthusiastic with the new ideas 
that it brought her. 

She is nearly 10 years older than I 
and when I used to love to play, she 
would tell in glowing terms what gol- 
den opportunities were slipping away 
and what wonderful things we could 
have if we’d only work and study 
how to use the things on the farm 
and how to sell them. We could 
study music and I could have a col- 
lege course. 

I am 16 now, and will enter the 
State High School in the fall. I have 
had two years of music and am ex- 
pecting to have four years of college 
training too. 

We have not made $500 each year, 
but we’ve made $500 in the past three 
years. Each year until school begins 
we have graded and tied tobacco for 
market. The neighbors are glad to 
get the work done, as the cotton is 
ready for picking at this time too. In 
the past three years that has brought 
us $200. 

In the spring we hatch out from 400 
to 1,000 chicks, and by July we find 
a’ good demand for all we have at 


from 30 to 35 cents. 
100 Brown 
from 50 to 75 dozen eggs for market 
each month. They bring all the way 
from 15 to 35 cents per dozen. Last 
year sister kept an accurate account 
of all the eggs gathered and sold and 
all the feeds bought 
eaten and sold, and 
had $132.75 in our favor. 


We keep nearly 


For as many years back as I know 
had a few strawberry | 


mother had 
plants. Sister set out to persuade 
her that our neighbors in the town 
would be glad to have berries, too, 


and that we’d have to set out a larger ' 


place in the garden. And each year 
we've added to it until now we have 
half of the old garden in strawber- 
ries. This year we've had a larger 


yield than ever before and find that | 


there’s money in berries. We gather- 
ed for market 500 quarts at an aver- 
age of 12% cents per quart, which we 
consider pure profit as, outside of our 
work and a team for marketing them, 
they didn’t cost anything, 

In December we planted Marrowfat 
Garden Peas, which sell readily at 
from 5 to 10 cents per quart. 
haven’t finished them.as yet. 

We’ve had early cabbage each year, 
too, for market, and have made from 
$30 to $45 each year past, although we 
cannot expect it this year, as nearly 
all our neighbors are now planting 
cabbage for market. 


We're all glad to live in the coun-. 


try and feel that those who live in 
the towns are missing the chance to 
be independent. We feel that we 
have more to enjoy and enjoy it more 
than our city friends. Even Brother. 


who lived in the city three years and 


hated to come back to the farm, 
agrees that there’s more money on 
the farm than the average man could 
even hope to make in the city. 
BLANCHE E. FLANAGAN. 
Farmville, N.C. 





The Sort of Country Neighborhood 
It’s Good to Live in 


[In The Progressive Farmer of May 22 we 
described the progressive Ingold community 
in Sampson County, N. C. The following 
composition by a 15-year-old school bo 
there that even the boys are keenly 
alive for progress.—Editor.] 


shows 


F I were trying to decide upon a 

community to make my home in | 
would choose a progressive commun- 
ity, one that is ever ready and willing 
to take and use 
portunity that is 
general uplift. 

The community that takes an act- 
ive part in every progressive move- 
ment, and realizes foremost of all 
things the necessity of good schools. 
I would choose the community in a 
county having good superintendents 
and a whole-time health officer; and 
too the one that takes an active part 
in the various clubs that we can now 
have in all rural districts, and gives 
special attention to beautifying their 
homes and grounds, and specializes 
in the culture of flowers, which give 
beauty, .cheer and comfort 
home. 

I would select the community that 
sees the necessity of higher educat- 
ion and works with all eagerness pos- 
sible to make a great success of what- 
ever experiment it undertakes to 
perform, and one that organizes for 
the pleasure and improvement of the 
young people book clubs, literary soc- 
ieties, tennis clubs, etc., which is nec- 
essary for the best mental develop- 
ment and greatly influences both 
moral and social conditions; this is 
the community that gives the world 
its best men and women. 

These conditions make it possible 
to secure good teachers for our 
schools, who not only improve the 
school but the whole community. 


CLYDE WRIGHT. 


any and every 
available for 


to any 


Ingold, N. C. 





Music is the sound which one’s children 
make as they romp through the house. 
Noise is the sound which other people's 
children make.—Woman's Home Journal. 
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Van Brunt Fertilizer Drills 


Single Disc 


Van Brunt Fertilizer Drills plant any small seed from 


alfalfa to bearded oats, corn and peas and distribute any 
standard fertilizer, exactly where they will bring the best 
results—at the bottom of furrows of uniform depth. All 
| the grain is up and ready for harvest at the same time. 


Van Brunt Drills 
have an adjustable gate force feed which compels an even, 
continuous flow of seed from each seed cup without bunch- 
It cannot choke up, and the 
fertilizer is handled just as positively. Finger type plates 
in connection with knockers prevent fertilizer from bridg- 
ing in the hopper or chcking the feed openings. 


Seed Planted at Uniform Depth 

Individually adjustable pres- 
sure springs can be made to force discs to cut furrows of 
even depth. Seed is conducted from hopper to furrow 
opener by metal tubes and there protected from dirt until 


No seed is wasted, all the field sown. 


ing or cracking the seed. 


The seed beats the dirt. 


it reaches bottom of furrow. 


The ‘‘Light-Draft Drilis” 

Van Brunt Drills are so cailed because they are light 
weight, well balanced and yet so strong that they work 
entirely satisfactorily under difficult conditions. 

No stub axles used—none required. Simplified con- 
struction makes these drills easier to operate. 


Each wheel drives half the 


Main axles are continuous. 


| feeds, insuring smooth running. 
Hopper is extra large, well braced and has tight fitting 


two-piece covers. It does not sag. 


Disc bearings 
are guaranteed. 
They will last 
lifetime of drill. 
Disc blades are 
high grade steel 
kept absolutely 
clean by spring 
steel scrapers. 


Just Off the Press 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 
plete line of farm 
implements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page text book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, disc 
harrows and _ beet 
tools; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
manure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay loaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilled plows ;grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 
missand volume-gov- 
erning gasolene en- 
gines. 

To get this book 
free, state what spec- 
ial implements you 
are interested in and 
ask for the book as 
Package No. X -2- 


Grass Seeder Attachment 
Grass seeder attachment can be furnished for any Van 


Brunt Drill. 


It will sow broadcast or drill, as desired. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘John Meere-Van Brunt Single Disc 


Fertilizer Drilis.”’ 
yield by using Van Brunt Drills. 


It explains why you will get the biggest 














Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmer’s Wives 











By J.A.MARTIN 














PREVENT OAT SMUT 
BYERY year Dr. Butler and Prof, Massey 
get letters asking how to prevent smut in 
oats. Every year they recommend Formal- 
dehyde, 
Perth 
liam St., 


Amboy Chemical 
New York, will 
a valuable booklet about 
you write them, 


Works, 
send 


100 
free 


Wil- 
to you 
Formaldehyde if 


This is an excellent product for many uses 
and should be kept on hand in every 
home. 


farm 


A postcard will bring vou the booklet and 
any merchant or druggist 
with Formaldehyde, 


can supply you 





A CHANGE OF SCENERY 
ET this 
take 


summer be one when will 
a vacation. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Don't figure 
can't afford it. Even poor 


keepers, stenographers and 


you 


you 
book- 
advertising men 
Manage to scrape enough together to take a 
vacation every They die if 
they didn’t. 

The railroads are 
rates to the 
fornia fair, 

They are offering to send beautiful litera- 
ture and information free, You can at least 
read about it. 


clerks, 


year. would 


now 
mountains, 


offering very 
seashore 


low 
and Cali- 


Do 
this? 
ity. 


you ever write your daily paper about 


If not do so. You owe it to human- 





AUTOMATIC HOG OILERS 
T IS safe lice kill 
than cholera, 


to say that 


except 


more hogs 
anything 

Oiling hégs by hand is tedious, dirty work, 
and unsightly wallows filled with crude oil 
are far from sanitary. 

The National Factories, 
mond, Ind., are offering 
tomatie Oilers in 
7.50. 

Write to 
chant. The 
and disease 
oiler will, 


Dept. U, Rich- 
their National Au- 
Hog our paper at only 


these people or see your mer- 
death of one hog from vermin 
will cost you more than an 
Even though you only have one 


good hog this oiler will pay for itself, 





KEEP COOL 
ITY people, with electric light connection 
find electric fans a great comfort this 
weather. : 

The Lake Breeze Motor Co., 115 N. Jeffer- 
son St., Chicago, Ill, is advertising a little 
fan that runs on alcohol. I have never seen 
one but their references are good. 

Suppose you investigate. It may add 
much to your comfort these hot days. 


hot 
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The Greatest Car Value 
the World Has Ever Known 


You are impressed with its value at first sight. 
Its equal has never before been offered by us or anyone else. 
‘This luxurious car is mot a ‘‘Little Six’’— 
cut down in size to meet a price. It is a veal car with a 
powerful, flexible, economical motor and long~ wheel base. 
It possesses all that these features imply in beauty, 
satisfaction, comfcrt, roominess and is the most accessible car built. 
Illustrations cannot picture the real car from every 
viewpoint nor convey the right conception of its beauty, size and power. 
Words alone cannot describe the thrill of its smooth 
action, its easy handling, its luxurious comfort. 
Study This Mitchell—You’ll Long to Drive It 
Drive This Mitchell—You’re Sure to Own One 


125-inch wheel base; 42 horse power; large tires, anti-skid rear; Bate two unit system with Bate 
cantilever springs; ‘chrome SS steel construction; oversize body; ten-inch upholstering. 
With seven-passenger body $35.00 extra. Send for descriptive booklet —Address Dept. 52.A 


The new Six of ’16 is now being ee by Mitchell dealers everywhere 
e 9, 4 
Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Over Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 


BEAT Out 
the GRAIN 


Just as you would do by hand 
with a pitchfork. It is the only 
correct principle. In no other 
way can perfect separation be 
done. That method is used in 
the Red River Special and 
in no other thresher. 


It SAVES the 


Farmer's Thresh Bill 


The Big Cylinder, the Man Be- 
hind the Gun, the Beating 
Shakers, the Graduated Ad- 
justable Chaffer are a combina- 
tion insuring perfect separation 
and cleaning found only in the 
Red River Special, the 
most profitable machine for the 
thresherman and farmer. 

It gets the best jobs, threshes 
more grain, runs more steadily 


and makes the thresherman 
more money than any other. 


BUY OR HIRE A 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 





And Save the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 


Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CoO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 


| Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 


Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction En. 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


03) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


° e 
Will ld mS Cun M | || 

Fastest, preeeers grinding, most trouble-procf 
millmade. New screening devices; protecting 
buhrsfrom hard substances and removing all 
dirt from grain before grinding. Extra pure 
high-grade meal. Castiron fan case and grain 
spout. New oiling Ly stem. Long wearing, 
thoro-grinding pebble 
stone gritbuhrs. Beware 
of other milis similar in 
name or appearance. The 
differenceis inside. In- 
sist on the improved 
Williams,made in 
Ronda, N. C. 


Catalogue Free 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, 














Direct from F; 
LP 3 Fgh read 


] 13 cent dw 
ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZE 
New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mail to Dept. 87 











| | Brown Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 
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—the quick-step beverage for quick- 

step thinkers and players—for people Ms U1 II 
who do things—for athletes who have : S= 
the punch to deliver the goods in 9 a OS ae GREAT 


Gach. ro is, BIG 


Demand the genuine by full name 


—and avoid disappointment, CANS 


THE COCA-COLA Co, 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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THE 
OLD 
WAY: 





Mr. King Pharr, can- 
ner, of Catherine, Ala., 
wrote us as follows: 


“At your suggestion I 
tried Red Devil Lye for 
peeling peaches. It-wasso 
successful that I bought 
six cases and am saving 
$25.00 to $50.00 every day 
—and peeling thousands 
of bushels. I feel that I 
must thank you.” 


Send for Booklet that explains 





WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., 
Dept. C, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





y 








If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 


ip introduce it. Agents wanted. 
. xegory, Dept, & Bt. Louis, Mo 





wolves any season if 
~ bait Ket 1 Magic Fish are, Best 
tt ever discovered for attracting all 


. = “4 ds = fish neers, you busy uw. jing 
. > ite ti ay an ‘et a DOX 
on them and ask them to subscribe. \ £ 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, ; 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











